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Number 
806 
Wins !! 


Yes, number 806 is 
the winner—but why 
shouldn’t it be—for it 
stands alone in quality 
and performance. There 
is no better Garage 
Door Set made—there 
couldn’t be. 


National Garage Hard- 

ware is the _ finished 

product of years of ex- te , 
perience. We studied This view shows how snugly the doors hug the inside walls when 
the faults and disad- open—allowing maximum space in the garage. 


vantages of others first—then we made NATIONAL. 


It makes the garage waterproof, prevents the doors from sagging, and makes a neat 
appearance. 

















And for the added convenience of both dealer and customer it comes packed COM- 
PLETE in a paper carton with full directions for putting up. 


No wonder it not only WINS trade—but HOLDS it also. 


Think of the cars that will be sold this year and every one a prospect. And we sup- 
ply you direct, which means a lower retail price and a larger dealer profit. 


National 


Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 





The Hanger operates on Sectional view of 
a swivel and turns on the Swivel Hanger. 
track without sticking or 

binding in any way. 
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Conservatism the Keynote at the Atlantic 


City Convention 


Southern Jobbers and American Manufacturers Urge Greater Produc- 


tion and Increase Efficiency in Distribution---Advise Careful Buying 


JN one of the most constructive 
conventions ever held by the 
hardware trade the Southern 

Hardware Jobbers’ Association and 

the American Hardware Manufac- 

turers’ Association met in Atlantic 

City May 11 to 14. Each association 

held its individual sessions for the 

discussion of individual problems, 
and there was a generous sprinkling 
of joint sessions when conditions of 
importance to the trade in general 
were considered. The meetings were 
marked by conservation at all times. 

The importance of greater produc- 

tion and the discontinuance of ex- 

travagant consumer buying were em- 
phasized by practically every speaker. 

There was no manifestion of pessim- 

ism in any form. It was generally 

conceded that common sense demands 

a careful supervision of business de- 

tails with all buying done on con- 

servative lines, but without appre- 
hension. The question of taxes came 
up frequently, and the concensus of 
opinion was that much of the present 
high cost of living can be directly 
attributed to the Excess Profits Tax. 

The Texas Special carried the del- 
egates from the Southeast via St. 

Louis and Buffalo, under the leader- 

ship of Fred M. Huggins, H. B. 

Webster and J. L. Osborn. Jack 

Skiff looked after St. Louis arrange- 

ments and Mrs. J. L. Osborn at- 

tended to the ladies’ entertainment. 

Dick Haeger of Haeger & Sons 

Hinge Co. entertained at a dinner 

in St. Louis, while the Carborundum 

Co. played host at Buffalo. 

The convention was called to order 
in joint session with the American 

Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 





Without Apprehension 


tion at 10 o’clock a. m., by President 
George E. King of the Jobbers’ As- 
sociation. President King introduced 
Rev. Dr. Lucas of Atlantic City, who 
delivered an invocation. 

Following the invocation Presi- 
dent King read a telegram from 
Senator Glass which announced 
that the Senator was detained in 
Washington on important business 
and would be unable to appear be- 
fore the delegates. The president’s 
annual message was then delivered. 
He said in part: 


The Prosperity of the South 


“The South, besides being the most 
American part of America, has enjoyed 
great prosperity in the last few years. 
It required forty years of struggle and 
sacrifice after the close of the Civil 
War for the South to rise from poverty 
and ashes. 

“The giant was asleep, or in chains 
a long time, but is awakening. Manu- 
facturing enterprises of many kinds are 
springing up in all parts of the South. 
I recollect quite well when every stove 
in the South was made in the North, 
but now it would be hard to find, from 
one end to the other, many stoves or 
ranges not having the name of a South- 
ern maker. 

“Fifty-nine per cent of the cotton 
raised in the South is spun by South- 
ern mills and 80 per cent of the new 
cotton mills being built are in the 
South. The same is true of plows, har- 
ness, collars, nails, barb wire, fencing, 
galvanized and tin ware, ete. I esti- 
mate that approximately 40 per cent to 
50 per cent of all the merchandise sold 
by my firm is made in the South, and 
most all of it in the Atlanta district. 

“This statement will give you a 
slight idea of how we have changed. 
The South has 33,000,000 people in it. In 
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1880 there were 50,000,000 people in the 
entire United States, but we have $750,- 
000,000 more money invested in fac- 
tories now than the entire United States 
had in 1880. Our agricultural output, 
including animals, is now worth $840,- 
000,000 more than the total value of all 
farm products in the United States in 
1890. Our individual bank deposit ex- 
ceeds by $200,000 that of the whole 
country in 1880. Only eleven cities in 
the United States showed greater bank 
clearances than Atlanta. 

“And right here let me correct an 
error which exists in the minds of some 
that the great development in the 
South is due to men who have come 
from other sections. Such aid has been 
very valuable, and we have had many 
splendid leaders amongst us who came 
from other sections, and this help has 
been very much appreciated, but at the 
same time ‘the South has given to other 
sections far more than she has received 
in men and brains. Since the Civil 
War more than three and a half mil- 
lion white people, on account of hard 
conditions imposed by the war, have 
moved from the central South to other 
sections. 

“No other section of this country or 
in any other country has sustained such 
a loss.” 

Major Frederick H. Payne, presi- 
dent of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, was 
the next speaker. Major Payne 
spoke at length upon the financial 
conditions of the country at the 
present time and suggested rem- 
edies for it. The high cost of do- 
ing business is brought about by 
tremendous increases in labor, in- 
creased values of raw materials, 
high cost of money and inevitable 
and unjust taxes, he said. 
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The problem of getting together 
with devastated Europe was taken 
up by the Major. He stated that 
they had the labor and we had the 
raw material and machinery. To 
operate, however, would mean ex- 
tending money to European manu- 
facturers and this would be im- 
practical because of their impov- 
erished condition. To educate the 
small investors to put their money 
into foreign credits on a large scale 
would take years, while due to the 
large surtaxes imposed by the Gov- 
ernment, the large investors will 
not put up the money, claims Major 
Payne. 


The Edge Banking Bill 


The merits of the Edge banking 
bill was taken up and discussed. 
Major Payne stated that this bill 
might be a possible solution for 
some of the troubles of the present 
day and that it had been given much 
consideration by manufacturers. 


“I believe we all realize that the re- 
habilitation of Europe and the main- 
tenance of our export trade must fall 
upon private enterprise and capital,” 
said Major Payne. “That being the 
case, we must not lose sight of the ne- 
cessity of restricting our foreign cred- 
its to essentials only. At this point I 
wish to call your attention to the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association, 
which has been organized under the 
Edge Bill. 

“This banking association in which I 
am personally interested is organized 
for the purpose of assisting in the 
financing of foreign trade of manufac- 
turers of this country. We believe that 
there are a great many manufacturers 
who are extending credits to foreign 
purchasers, and that this will become 
more and more necessary during the 
next few years in view of the gener- 
ally strained credit conditions of the 
world. The manufacturer has, how- 
ever, no place where he can sell the 
paper of his foreign customer, espe- 
cially if this paper has a maturity in 
excess of six months. The Edge Bill 
has in contemplation the organization 
of banks which shall be able to make a 
market for securities of this kind 
among investors, and thus obtain the 
working capital from these sources. 
While the plans of operation of the bank 
are not fully worked out at this mo- 
ment, its activities will be developed 
along three lines: 


(a) To provide the ordinary foreign 
banking facilities, the opening of 
commercial credits, the handling 
of foreign exchanges, etc. 

(b) To furnish an immediate market 
to its stockholders for such for- 
eign bills as they may have, pur- 
chasing the bill with the indorse- 
ment of the American manufac- 
turer. 


(c) To build up an organization of 
specialists whose whole duty will 


be in the solution of the foreign 
credit problems of the American 
manufacturer. 


“T have just given you a short syn- 
opsis of what we are trying to do, and 
we are in hopes that other banks will 
be organized under the same Act. The 
day has arrived in this country when 
the manufacturers should separate the 
financing of their domestic from their 
export business. 

“The seriousness of the situation can- 
not be overestimated. The future in- 
dustrial prosperity of the United 
States depends upon the building up of 
our foreign market. In 1914 statisti- 
cians found that our manufacturing 
capacity was 30 per cent in excess of 
our consumption demands. We are in- 
formed that a further 25 per cent has 
been added to the production capacity 
of the country during the war. When 
the edge is off from the present demand 
for goods, how will our industries flour- 
ish unless we have in the meanwhile 
established new markets for them? 

“And on this point let me emphasize 
that the present demand for goods is 
wholly an abnormal one. It cannot be 
continued. During the progress of the 
war Europe came on to us with de- 
mands for everything that went to 
equip and maintain an army. Then we 
got into the war in a criminally unpre- 
pared condition. We had to equip an 
army of five million men from head 
to foot, and furnish them all the ma- 
terials and instruments of war. 

“This meant that for two years the 
entire manufacturing capacity of this 
country was directed toward one thing, 
that of furnishing war materials. 
Every other demand was sacrificed. 
When the war ended everyone who had 
been denied anything wanted that thing 
and wanted it at once. Our men came 
back from overseas and had to be 
equipped from head to foot. Building 
operations, municipal and govern- 
mental works that had been at a stand- 
still started up, and in every line there 
were two or three buvers for every- 
thing produced. This helped to boost 
prices. On top of our own demand, the 
rest of the world gave and went on a 
purchasing snree brought on bv the 
same causes that operated here by de- 
nial and sacrifice during the war pe- 
riod. 


The Rampage of Extravagance 


“Extravagance has been rampant in 
Europe as well as here, but this fever 
will die down, and when it does and 
our factories are producing again on a 
normal basis, then, unless we have 
built up a purchasing power of foreign 
markets, we will find ourselves with a 
surplus of goods and without markets. 

“In the meantime England is show- 
ing a broad vision on the whole propo- 
sition. Every effort is being made to 
maintain her exports. Great inequali- 
ties of exchange are serving as the 
highest source of protective barrier 
against the importation of American 
goods. The serious part is that manv 
of our manufacturers will be forced 
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out of these markets because of their 
inability to give credit to meet present 
conditions, and it will be impossible for 
them to again enter these markets and 
at great expense for sales promotion 
work. 

“T cannot but feel that America has 
a real opportunity at the present time, 
an opportunity to build up commercial 
friendships, to build up a buying pow- 
er, and to maintain and establish its 
present position in the world’s mar- 
kets. The Government has apparently 
refused to help. It is, therefore, up to 
the individual initiative and enterprise 
of the American manufacturer and the 
banker. Any effort to build up machin- 
ery that will be of real help in working 
out the financial problems of the mo- 
ment deserves encouragement of Amer- 
ican manufacturers.” 


Cromwall’s Advice 


Governor John J. Cromwall of 
West Virginia, was the _ next 
speaker. The Governor outlined 
his ideas on the discontent or a part 
of the discontent which is rampant 
in the country to-day. He stated 
that when the men came home from 
France and the training camps they 
found that they had been broadened 
and that the life on the farm or in 
small communities no longer ap- 
pealed to them and that they sought 
broader social life and bigger earn- 
ing powers in the cities of the coun- 
try. This caused a shortage of farm 
labor. The young returned soldier, 
however, found that city life was 
not all that it was painted and that 
his wages while much larger than 
he had ever received on the farm 
did not meet all of his require- 
ments and he was an easy prey to 
propoganda of the socialist order. 

He also brought forth the fact 
that there were 6,000 delegates at- 
tending the Socialist convention 
this year in New York and this rep- 
resented but a small proportion of 
the number of socialists and kin- 
dred party supporters that are in 
this country to-day. 

He spoke at length upon the re- 
cent outlaw strikes and Mr. Foster 
in Chicago, who stated that the next 
steel strike would be a success be- 
cause they would have with them 
the miners and the railroad men. 

He stated that the remedy for the 
social and industrial unrest was 
unquestionably the high prices 
charged for ordinary necessities of 
life and that every time a workman 
was charged a fabulous price he 
was a little nearer anarchy than 
before. He pointed out recently 
that a manufacturer had declared 4 
200 per cent stock dividend and a 
40 per cent cash dividend and at 
the same time he had heard a pur- 
chaser complain of the high cost of 
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the manufacturer’s product. He 
spoke of the salaries paid to school 
teachers, farmers and clerks and 
the trend of these people toward 
socialism. 

Governor Cromwall warned those 
present to beware of the labor 
unions this year who were out to 
defeat any congressman who had 
voted for the Cummins-Esch bill. 
He urged his auditors to be patient 
with the private owners of railroads 
and to consider well before com- 
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Whereas: There appears to be a 
growing public sentiment against high 
prices, which sentiment should be re- 
garded and heeded by both manufac- 
turer and distributer; 

Whereas: These high prices are 
caused, to a large extent, by unscien- 
tific, cumbersome and_ vexatious 
methods of taxation; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That 
the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association express most em- 
phatically their condemnation of the 
present unbusinesslike tax method and 
the expensive regulations under which 
the tax laws are administered. We 
most seriously urge the adoption of a 
more direct system of taxation and a 
reduction in the cost of administra- 
tion. The so-called excess profits tax 
is, in a large measure, a camouflage for 
vote getting, and is a burden upon the 
Government which forces higher taxes 
and is altogether unbusinesslike be- 
cause of its wastefulness. We are 
earnestly in favor of a reduction in 
these Governmental overhead expenses 
which, if accomplished, will enable us 
to refrain from unduly advancing sell- 
ing prices. 


Whereas: There is now pending be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives a bill 
providing for increased taxation in 
order to permit the payment of 
bonuses to those who were actively en- 
gaged in the service of our country 
during the war; 

Whereas: It has been proposed to 
impose additional taxes upon industry 
and to make these taxes retroactive; 


short hauls and how they were be- 
ing used at the present time much 
more than ever before. He cited 
the case of the recent railroad 
strike when the auto truck came to 
the rescue in some certain in- 
stances. Figures on tonnage in the 
United States and the statement 
that the use of railroads for less 
than fifty miles was an economic 
waste were quoted by Mr. Graham. 

He further explained that the use 
of the truck for long distant haul- 
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Therefore, be it resolved: That we 
record our emphatic protest against 
larger taxes on industry and more par- 
ticularly against the suggestion that 
these taxes be made retroactive. Such 
provisions as these have in them 
serious danger of disaster, as we be- 
lieve there are many industries hav- 
ing closed their accounts for years 
prior to the current one, and who have 
also reached the limit of financial re- 
sources and borrowing capacity. The 
imposition of retroactive taxes upon 
such industries would bring strain to 
the breaking point. We therefore 
urge upon Congress that great wis- 
dom be displayed before enacting such 
measures. 

Whereas: It appears that we are 
approaching a serious condition of in- 
flation as a result of the upheaval of 
the war, and 

Whereas: This inflation has forced 
selling prices to a very high level, 
which condition resulted in a very 
general high cost of living; 

Whereas: High prices are encour- 
aging severe criticism from the great 
majority of our people which is a 
condition which should be heeded by 
both producers and distributers; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: 
That the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association now place itself 
on record as being in full harmony 
with the desire of our people to pre- 
vent further advances in prices and 
should do its full share in bringing 
about a more healthful condition of 
affairs, and to frankly state some of 
the difficulties in accomplishing this 
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with by legislation and permitted to 
charge freight rates properly remuner- 
ative, so girding our country for dis- 
tance and bulk and heavy hauling; and 

“The motor vehicle. But don’t forget 
we have ten times as many here as 
there are in the rest of the world. And 
between the co-operation of the three, 
transportation may be very, very great- 
ly facilitated, sections joined, taxes re- 
duced and the cost of the war more 
quickly paid and the products of our 
bountiful country spread to all parts of 
the nation at a low cost. To achieve 
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resolve. First, costs of production 
are constantly increasing through 
conditions beyond our control, such as 
increases in the costs of basic raw 
materials and fuel, caused by strikes 
of the miners; inadequacy in the sup- 
ply of steel caused by the steel strike, 
the result of which was fortunately 
the preservation of the principle of 
the open shop; inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities, caused by strikes of 
the railroad men, and railroad em- 
bargoes which necessarily followed 
the interruption caused by the strike. 
The costs of production are also in- 
creased by the continual demand of 
workers for increased pay. These 
conditions must be corrected before 
the upward trend of prices can be ar- 
rested. We therefore make a most 
earnest plea to our workers to co- 
operate with us in our sincere desire 
to keep selling prices upon as reason- 
able a basis as possible. We need the 
assistance of the workers and we 
plead for it, in their interest as in our 
own. We also believe that our efforts 
are in harmony with the desire of the 
distributers, with whom we are now 
in joint convention. We urge all of 
our members to frankly place this 
condition and its cause before their 
respective employees in the hope of 
establishing a rule of reason which 
will bring stability out of a danger- 
ous situation. We can see but one 
solution of the present difficulty and 
that solution can be summarized 
in one word—production, and this 
thought should also be frankly and 
truthfully placed before all employees 
if the proper solution is to be found. 
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plaints were made upon the raising 
of freight rates. 


Auto Trucks and Transportation 


George M. Graham, sales man- 
ager of the Pierce-Arrow Automo- 
bile Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was the next 
speaker. He took for his topic 
“High Transportation in Its Rela- 
tion to Production.” He told of the 
value of automobile trucks for 





ing was also a fallacy as it would 
cost many times more than the use 
of rails. 


“IT would like to leave with you a 
three-way formula of harmony,” he 
concluded, “the merchant marine, re- 
vived and protected, which shall carry 
our international freight and our coast- 
wise freight and our inland waterways 
traffic. 

“Second — Railroads, properly dealt 


this is to go beyond material consider- 
ations. It is to discharge a lofty serv- 
ice to that true democracy which the 
three preceding gentlemen have said, 
that to protect, to perpetuate and to 
extend should be the highest aim of 
intelligent citizenship.” 


The Second Session 


On Tuesday afternoon the jobbers 
held an executive session, when the 
reports of the committees were read. 
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W. H. Remmell, Hubbard & Co.; J. V. Smith, Hubbard A. K. Trout, Fayette R. Plumb and John M., Wil- 
é Co.; and R. W. Shapleigh, Shapleigh Hardware Co. H. C. White Co. liams, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


W. G. Adams and L. 8. Crone, A. B. Way, Bridgeport Chain Co.; C. W. Plumb G. A. LaFaye and Ike Black, 
The Binger Co. Eagle Lock Co.; J. M. Wood, Waterbury, Conn. Russell & Irwin Co. 


R. 8. Rauch and George 8. 
Earnest Querry, Sid Eshleman, R. B. Inman and F. N. Bassler of Al Vayo, Davidson, Simmons Hardware 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Eclipse Mfg. Co. Co. 
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L R. Sisson, Sergeant-at-Arms, Henry Disston & Sons Geo. F. Taylor, Cor- T. James Fernley and Robert Tre- 
Co.; Hun om, Ben Blum Co.; 8. ~ —— Eshleman, bin Cabinet Lock Co. man, president and secretary Na- 
Henry Disston e Sons Co. tional Hardware Association 
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arthur Fk gh Seymour Mfg. Co.; Mr. end Mrs. H, C. Atkins, O. E. Wilson, William C. Jenkins, 
L. Gray, Simmons Hardware E. C. Atkins & Co. Baeder Adamson Co., Philadelphia 





Bobby Jones, oe, Cutlery Co.; Al Vayo, Eclipse Mfg. Will T. Hedges, M. J. Lacey and B. A. Burke, Pyrex Sales Division, 
Co.; Ned Swift, Stanley Works Corning Glass Co 
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The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read and laid over for fu- 
ture consideration by the Associa- 
tion at another session. 

The report of the Supply Commit- 
tee was read by W. A. Ray of Pen- 
sacola, chairman. He said among 
other things the most difficult thing 
the jobbers had to contend with was 
getting a supply of goods to meet? 
the demands of the trade. 

Reports were made by the Com- 
mittee on Transportation, J. A. Sum- 
mers of Johnson City, Tenn., chair- 
man. 

A report was made by C. H. Ire- 
land, chairman of the Axe Commit- 
tee, who reported conditions gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

The report of the Ammunition 
Committee was made by W. G. 
Thomas, chairman, Tampa, Fla. 

The Convention met again in ex- 
ecutive session Wednesday morning. 
President King introduced Mr. 
Starke of the Canadian Wholesale 
Hardware Association, who  ad- 
dressed the delegates. 

“IT want to take this opportunity 
of thanking you for inviting the 
Canadian Wholesale Hardware Asso- 
ciation to be represented here,” said 
Mr. Starke, “and I regret we were 
not able to send down a larger dele- 
gation, and I very much feel the re- 
sponsibility of attempting to say 
anything as a Canadian because in 
Canada our enterprises are con- 
ducted generally on a very much 
smaller scale than they are here, yet 
when you consider the total popula- 
tion of Canada is about 9,000,000, 
and our purchases from the United 
States are over $7,000,000, you can, 
see that something is doing in that 


northern country. We are a long 
ways from the South, and we have 
not been able to send delegations to 
your meetings when they have been 
held in the South, but this year when 
you were coming as far north as this 
we thought we would like to take the 
opportunity of meeting our southern 
friends. 

“Very much the same conditions 
exist in Canada as they do here. The 
manufacturing interests are having 
very much the same trouble that 
your manufacturing interests are 
having in getting out the goods, and 
as a jobber I never can remember a 
time that it has been so hard to get 
goods, both from our own manufac- 
turers and the manufacturers of the 
United States, and also from the 
manufacturers in England from 
whom we get a great many supplies. 


The Rate of Exchange 


“One thing that has bothered us a 
little, and yet it has not bothered us 
as much as a person would make out, 
is the very high rate of exchange 
that is against us in our purchases 
from the United States. At one time 
it was up to 18 per cent. Well, that 
on the face of it is a pretty hard 
proposition — pretty exacting — but 
we are buyers of goods and sellers 
of goods, and when we buy goods 
and this high rate of exchange is 
against us, we add that to our cost, 
and the poor consumer is the fellow 
who has to absorb the rate of ex- 
change.” 

Mr. Starke’s address was followed 
by a speech delivered by W. D. Big- 
gers, secretary and general manager 
of the Continental Co., Detroit. Mr. 
Biggers said in part: 


Sereen Door and Window Situation 


+6 HE general business situation 

at this time demands the 
closest attention of every manufac- 
turer, jobber and dealer. There are 
many different matters that must be 
taken into consideration when one 
attempts to establish a policy at this 
time, as every line of goods is de- 
pendent more or less upon ulterior 
conditions. 

“For instance, when viewing the 
screen situation, we must first con- 
sider, not only the present supply 
and price of lumber, but the prob- 
able price and supply for the next 
six months. In spite of the present 
high price of lumber, we cannot de- 
lay buying. If we did, we would be 
unable to secure an adequate supply 
of lumber with which to make a 
stock of screen doors ana window 


screens, which would be ready for 
delivery to the jobbers and dealers 
in time for the opening of the 1921 
season. 

“In considering the present situa- 
tion, there are four principal ob- 
stacles to progress—labor unrest, 
strained credit situation, inade- 
quate railroad transportation and 
burdensome taxes. 

“The labor situation is one which 
requires the closest attention of 
all. We have seven factories in 
different sections of the country— 
each one working under entirely 
different conditions, and yet we 
have had practically the same re- 
sult in each factory—with higher 
wages and constant changing of 
help we secure low efficiency of pro- 
duction. At one factory we em- 
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ploy colored labor. These workmen 
receive as much in two or three 
days as they used to earn in a week, 
Therefore they do not bother to 
work six days a week. 

“At another factory—the Ameri- 
can Woolen Mills who have a fac- 
tory nearby advanced wages to 
their help and offered particularly 
agreeable conditions. This  re- 
sulted in our either meeting the 
conditions, with the increase in 
wages, or else losing our help. 

“At a third factory, our help was 
attracted away from our plant by 
the large wages paid by the auto- 
mobile industry—and so it goes. 
Each one has a different reason, 
but practically the same result— 
higher wages with less productiv- 
ity. 

“How do you like paying more 
and more ‘money for less and less 
work? 


Transportation Difficulties 


“The car situation has been the 
worst at some of our factories this 
year that we have ever experienced. 
But to a greater or less extent, this 
is true at all of our factories and 
was true prior to the recent switch- 
men’s strike, which of course tied 
up all shipments several weeks. 

“The car shortage is due to the 
fact that this country has made no 
preparation during the last three 
or four years to keep up their rail- 
road facilities. 

“We have to do this enormous 
business with less railroad cars, 
less rolling stock and less locomo- 
tives than we had four years ago. 
In order to take care of the busi- 
ness of the country at the present 
time, we need more than 800,000 
new cars or ‘lame ducks’ prop- 
erly repaired and we need 8000 
more locomotives. If the money 
were available and the ships—and 
men available, it would take nearly 
five years to put the transportation 
systems on a proper basis to handle 
all the commerce of the country . 

“Some of our factories have felt 
we were suffering for lack of trans- 
portation, but in the West great 
grain crops are still lying on the 
ground because they have been un- 
able to secure cars to move them 
and this drain on the country to 
provide these cars has affected 
every manufacturing industry. 
Every manufacturer, jobber and 
dealer should co-operate with our 
transportation systems so as not to 
delay the movement of cars a sin- 
gle hour longer than necessary; we 
should load and unload cars as 
promptly as possible. 
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“The coal mines in the bitumin- 
ous fields have lost practically 
twelve weeks’ production this year 
and are now working on about a 20 
per cent capacity, which means 
that this fall and winter we will 
have another coal shortage and 
famine, unless every industry be- 
gins at once to relieve the situation 
by ordering in their coal during the 
months of May, June and July, 
when traffic is moving easier and 
when the miners are glad to work. 
Even the consumers should not put 
off purchasing their coal but 
should buy at once to relieve the 
situation later. 


The Building Situation 


“There never has been, in the 
history of the country, as decided 
a shortage in homes as there is to- 
day. This does not apply to any 
city or town in any particular loca- 
tion but seems to be. general 
throughout the country. 

“From 1914 to 1918 we built only 
78 per cent of the building we 
usually erect and which are needed 
to care for our people. The result 
is an over-demand for houses 
everywhere. If there were an un- 
der-demand, it would be unsafe to 
build at the present prices, but with 
the over-demand which still exists 
as strong as ever and must con- 
tinue to exist not only for months 
but possibly for some years, it 
seems reasonable to engage in any 
ordinary building operation. 


No Available Lumber 


“The lumber situation at present 
is very unusual. Prices are ex- 
tremely high and in some places 
there seems to be a little hesitancy 
in buying, which would have a ten- 
dency to weaken the market. But, 
when you follow up this situation, 
you find there is practically no 
stock on hand to buy even at the 
market price. In other territories 
there is a decided scarcity of lum- 
ber and an abnormal demand. 
There are some grades of screen 
door lumber which cannot be pur- 
chased with any definite date of de- 
livery; you simply place your order 
and take your chances on getting 
the material, which will come fil- 
tering through, a car or two at a 
time, and possibly require months 
to fill an order which would have 
been shipped—under normal condi- 
tions—in a week or two. 

“The largest single hardwood 
manufacturing unit in the South 
has been idle most of the time since 
last December on this account and 
probably within a short time from 


40 to 50 per cent of the mills in the 
Mississippi Basin will be shut 


| down on account of weather condi- 


' tions. 

“On account of these conditions, 
many industries have been forced 
to go to the West Coast—that is 
'Oregon and Washington—for lum- 
ber, who have always purchased in 
the Mississippi Valley or in the 
Eastern markets. Some industries 
have been forced to change entirely 
in the kind of lumber used in their 
product, such as using spruce in- 
stead of yellow pine. 


Production and Distribution 


“Increased production and effi- 
distribution are 


cient important 





T. E. Hoffman and J. R. Guildener of 
John H. Graham & Co., New York 


factors in stabilizing present-day 
industrial, financial and economi- 
cal conditions. 

“Our methods of production must 
be made more effective or we will 
soon be facing an influx of goods 
from the foreign markets as, 
sooner or later they will catch up 
on their production and begin look- 
ing for other markets where they can 
sell their goods. 

The general condition of the 
business and financial world as a 
whole should be a guiding star to 
the careful manager for very few 
lines of business can continue to 
be prosperous at a time when oth- 
ers are laboring under severe diffi- 
culties. Business men must pull 
together and act intelligently in the 
formulation of their policies, for 
lasting prosperity can come only 
when all lines are _ prosperous. 
There cannot be prosperity in raw 
material lines which does not also 
contemplate prosperity in the 
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manufacturing, wholesale and re- 
tail lines. 
Restricting to Essentials 

“One of the best definitions I 
have ever heard of a non-essential 
or less essential industry, is ‘The 
other fellow’s goods.’ 

“But in order to secure an ade- 
quate supply of the essentials— 
that is, food, fuel and essential 
merchandise—we must not only 
turn our attention to the manufac- 
ture of those goods which are most 
essential, but should restrict our 
product by eliminating all unusual 
sizes, finishes and types. In other 
words, we must conserve and stand- 
ardize wherever possible. 

“For instance, were it not for the 
fact that some of the jobbers illus- 
trate certain patterns of screen 
doors in their catalogs, we could 
easily eliminate them from our 
stock and we would all be benefitted 
thereby; for the fewer patterns, 
sizes and finishes that we make, the 
more easily and economically we 
can keep a complete stock and this 
same thing would apply to the stock 
of the hardware jobber and dealer. 

“We would like to hold down the 
prices on our goods, but when fac- 
ing all of these conditions we do 
not see how it will be possible to 
sell screen doors and window 
screens next year at the present 
prices, and therefore we are not ac- 
cepting any business now for the 
coming season at any price, but will 
wait for later developments during 
the next two or three months be- 
fore attempting to name prices for 
the coming year. 

“However, we will accept orders 
for screens at present ruling prices, 
good for immediate shipment and 
for the present demand. Our stock 
on hand at our various factories 
was never as low as it is to-day, for 
it has taken our’ utmost energy to 
complete the quantity of screens 
we needed for use on our early ship- 
ments, leaving our warehouses at 
this time almost bare. 

“T believe the keynote for 1921 
should be careful and conservative 
buying. We should be cautious 
but not afraid.” 

Mr. Dennis Merriman, represent- 
ing the American Steel & Wire 
Co. was then introduced. Mr. 
Merriman spoke at some length on 
the general situation in regard to 
marketing the products of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 

Mr. Merriman was followed by 
Mr. Wallace D. Simmons, president 
of the Simmons Hardware Co. of 
St. Louis, who said: 


— 
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* Recent Developments and Their Influence 
on the Method of Distributing Hardware’’* 


by which we may get clearly 

before us a mental picture of 
recent developments and what they 
mean in the way of influence upon 
the methods of distributing hard- 
ware in this country, is to cite to you 
a statement made here last week at 
the annual convention of the Cham, 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States by a banker of national repu- 
tation. 

It was to the effect that while we 
have but 5 per cent of the earth’s 
population we have 24 per cent of its 
agricultural production, 40 per cent 
of its mineral production, and pro- 
duce over one-third of the manufac- 
tures of the world. That the wealth 
of the nation is more than $225,000,- 
000,000, while that of the nearest 
competitor, Great Britain, is esti- 
mated at $80,000,000,000. 

Our trade balance to-day is $5,000,- 
000,000 and we have bought back 
$8,000,000,000 of our securities that 
have been sold to foreign investors, 
also we have loaned to our Allies 
between $9,000,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000,000. 

Half of the gold in the world is 
in the United States and the deposits 
in the banks of this country exceed 
by billions of dollars the totals of the 
deposits of all other banks in the 
world. 


Pir wie one of the best ways 


Our Great Responsibilities 


We must realize that there has 
come, with this great flood of what 
are apparently the good things of 
life, conditions and circumstances 
which go hand in hand with them 
and which should make every right 
thinking man appreciate more than 
ever before the truth of the old say- 
ing, “Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” 


Must Have Increased Capital 


The great increase in the costs of 
merchandise and of services of the 
people whom we employ in operating 
our business has suddenly brought 
upon us the necessity of having a 
very largely increased capital, so that 
the earnings of the business have to 
go back into it rather than to be paid 
out in cash dividends to the stock- 
holders. 

After several years of discussion 
and doubt with reference to a ques- 
tion which to a clear-headed business 
An address of Wallace DPD. Simmons, 
president Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 


before the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association at Atlantic City, May 12. 


man seems childishly simple, we have 
finally obtained from the highest 
court in the land, by a division of 
five to four, a decision to the effect 
that a stock dividend is not income. 

It is of course difficult for any one 
of us who is familiar with these 
things, which seem to us the A-B-C 
of business, to understand how a man 
of learning can get his mental pro- 
cesses so warped by socialistic ten- 
dencies as to produce an opinion that 
there is practically no difference in 
this respect between a stock dividend 
and a cash dividend and no reason 
why one should not be taxed as in- 
come exactly as the other. 

When we analyze the costs of the 
articles in which we deal and carry 
that analysis back to the production 
of the raw material of which they 
are made, we find a surprisingly 
large percentage of that cost has 
been paid for labor, and when we an- 
alyze the costs of doing our work— 
taking these goods from the hands of 
the manufacturers at their points of 
origin and placing them in the hands 
of the merchant who offers them for 
sale to the final purchasers—we find 
again a very large percentage of that: 
cost is paid as wages to the people 
whose work goes to make up thé 
sum total of the service which we 
render to the producer on the one 
hand and the consumer on the other. 

One of the direct results of the 
great increase in cost is that most 
people who are getting to-day for 
their goods or for their services 
many more dollars than they re- 
ceived a few years go, assume that 
they are in a position to buy many 
things now which they were not able 
to afford formerly, go ahead and act 
on that assumption and then seem 
to be quite put out that those of 
whom they buy, in turn, likewise ex- 
pect more dollars for what they sell. 


Distributer Misunderstood 

Unfortunately the service of the 
distributer is less clearly understood 
by the general public than is the po- 
sition of the producer or the con- 
sumer. This again makes the position 
of the distributer all the more at- 
tractive a target for the demagogue, 
and he has been very busy of late 
concocting statements designed to 
create friction and antagonisms 
which he proceeds to modestly indi- 
cate can best be settled by electing 
him to office. 

This, however, develops one of the 
real problems which distributers of 
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this country must recognize as de- 
manding their serious attention, be- 
cause it is not only important that 
we should render a definite and valu- 
able service to the consumer, a ser- 
vice well worth the compensation we 
get for it, but even more important 
that we should have the public un- 
derstand that that service is valu- 
able and that the price paid for it in 
what is called the distributer’s profit 
is no more than reasonable compen- 
sation for the service rendered. 

Another one of the serious prob- 
lems in this connection which we 
as distributers must face perhaps in 
the near future is that of the possi- 
ble decline in the value of goods, 
which may reduce the price we pay 
the manufacturer for them but may 
not reduce in anything like the same 
proportion what it will continue to 
cost us to place them in the hands of 
the retail merchant. 


The Odd Lot Problem 


There are many elements of our 
cost of doing business which will 
have to be analyzed in a very differ- 
ent and more thorough manner than 
has ever been common in our indus- 
try before. Let us take one of the 
many as an illustration. Let us take 
the cost of breaking packages and 
sending out goods in less than pack- 
age lots as compared to the cost of 
handling them in quantities in which 
they come packed by the manufac- 
turer. 

And then again, I am sure we will 
agree that in view of the high labor 
costs and the low efficiency of labor 
to-day, that the relationship between 
the cost of shipping goods in broken 
packages, as compared to full pack- 
ages, is very different from what it 
was a few years ago. Further, I am 
sure we will all agree that when the 
cost of merchandise goes down and 
the cost and inefficiency of labor con- 
tinues as it is, that this relationship 
to the cost of the goods as they are 
billed by the manufacturer will again 
be quite different. 

This is only one of the very many 
items that go to make up the cost of 
rendering the distributers’ service, 
the purpose of which is to take the 
goods from their point of origin and 
make them available to the final pur- 
chaser with the least possible delay 
and expense. 

Because there is a great deal of 
attention being given by the seekers 
for political issues to this question 
of the difference in the selling prices 
at the point of origin and at the 
point of consumption, it is a matter 
of very great importance to all dis- 
tributers that they should take cog- 
nizance of the influence of this agi- 
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tation and its possible effect upon 
their business. 

In order to make this impression 
agitators usually speak only of the 
gross profit and then try to make it 
appear that that is what is made by 
the firm in question. Of course we 
know that what comes out of the 
gross profit to cover the expense in- 
volved in rendering the service leaves 
as a net profit so small a percentage 
of the selling price of the goods that 
if it should be systematically de- 
ducted from the bottom of each in- 
voice so as to leave no profit to the 
distributer at all, there would prob- 
ably not be one customer in ten whe 
would ever know the difference. 


The Price of Shortages 


Have you figured what it costs to 
be out of goods to-day after doing a 
very large part of the work—after 
having involved a large part of the 
expense incident to selling and filling 
an order for hardware? 

On the other hand, have you fig- 
ured what it costs to prevent short- 
ages under present conditions—par- 
ticularly what it costs to buy goods 
very much further ahead than was 
necessary in normal times when they 
could be obtained promptly ? 

Have you figured what it means to 
slow up your turnover, involving in- 
terest at the present high rates and 
other increased costs incident to car- 
rying and handling merchandise? 

Have you figured what it costs to 
open an account on your books, in- 
cluding the expense of a credit re- 
port and other incidents of that 
kind; and have you followed that by 
figuring what it costs to carry an 
account on your books to-day in con- 
trast to previous years? 

Have you analyzed your accounts 
to locate those that pay and to en- 
able you to know which ones show 
losses, all things considered ? 

The privilege of doing business 
with some of your customers is an 
expensive luxury. Do you know 
which those are? Is it not becom- 
ing more and more important every 
day that we should have reliable in- 
formation on that subject? 

Let me give you just one item as 
an illustration of what I mean. You 
will recognize immediately that there 
are many similar things that are 
worthy of careful study. Take, for 
instance, screw eyes. What is the 
reason for making them in all of the 
sizes in which they are made and 
which we all carry in stock and 
which the retail merchant carries be- 
cause we carry them? What is the 
history of the reasons for all of these 
sizes? What is the necessity of 
them to-day? 


What can be done was illustrated, 
for instance, in connection with the 
regulation of the sizes of automobile 
tires. I happen to know something 
about that because I was one of the 
original five which constituted the 
Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defence, the 
board which afterward became the 
Conservation Division of the War 
Industries Board. 


Getting More and Giving Less 

We are all coming into daily con- 
tact with people whose brains have 
been inoculated with the notion that 
they should get more from every- 
body else and give less in return 
than ever before; that in proportion 
as they do they will be making prog- 
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J. H. Holcombe, Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co.; 
Cc. J. E. Watson, Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


ress and raising their standard of 
living. 

This of course is directly opposed 
to the fundamental principles under 
which the Almighty Creator set us 
to work in this world, under the law 
that what people take out of it shall 
be in proportion to what they put 
into it. 

This has developed very strongly 
and made very popular a craze for 
getting something for nothing or at 
least taking very much more than the 
value of that which you give in re- 
turn. 

The question for you and me to 
study is as to how this general wave 
of running after false economic the- 
ories is going to effect the extent to 
which we may go on and render the 
kind of service in the distribution of 
hardware which  has_ materially 
helped to build up this country so 
rapidly and made it so prosperous. 
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I believe it is to the interest of the 
public generally that we should go 
on giving to the retail merchant the 
kind of service that has enabled him 
in the past to be a material factor in 
the development of his section—a 
service that made it possible for him 
to do that with a comparatively small 
investment of his own and.the utili- 
zation of the help and services placed 
at his disposal by the wholesalers 
upon whom he depended as his source 
of supply, not only for his merchan- 
dise and for his information and 
guidance as to his methods but for 
everything that enables him to make 
a success in his business and be a 
useful and valuable factor in the up- 
building of his community. 


More Production, Less Consuming 


We will not make any material 
progress in the solution of what is 
generally called the high cost of liv- 
ing until the people generally give 
practical evidence in their individual 
actions of their conviction that the 
solution lies in producing more and 
consuming less. 

An individual working a tract of 
land by himself will get ahead in 
proportion as he produces more and 
consumes less and has correspond- 
ingly more left to obtain other things 
which he desires. The principle is 
no different with a group of men or 
a community or a nation; and any 
effort along other lines will be about 
as effective as a man’s attempting to 
lift himself by his boot-straps. 

When we, as a people, quit tinker- 
ing with Nature’s laws and when we 
turn around and work in harmony 
with them, we will begin to make 
some permanent progress—and not 
until then. 

In the joint executive session, 
Thursday, the discussion centered on 
Cost of Production and Cost of Dis- 
tribution. Mr. John Donnan was 
the principal speaker. He called at- 
tention to the January meeting of 
the executive committee of Southern 
Hardware Jobbers and American 
Hardware Manufacturers when the 
subject of calling a halt on price 
conditions came up for discussion. 
Mr. Donnan declared the time had 
come for action along this line. 





Albert C. Lorien, Worcester, Mass., 
purchasing agent, Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corp., has resigned. 

E. E. Baldwin, New York, formerly 
with the Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, 
Conn., is sales manager, Corbin Screw 
Division, American Hardware Corp., 
with headquarters at New Britain, 
Conn. He is a brother of Carlisle H. 
Baldwin, vice-president, American 
Hardware Corp. 
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Address Delivered by William B. Colver 


Member of Federal Trade Commission 


OU have been talking about cost 

of distribution and cost of pro- 

duction. You have been talking 
about price guarantee, and you have 
been talking about “full weights, full 
counts, full measures.” 

These topics are familiar, and are 
typical of the problems which are be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission all 
the time. It is of the first importance 
that the costs of production and the 
costs of distribution be accurately 
known, in order that the ponderous but 
delicately balanced machine which is 
the mighty engine of industry and com- 
merce shall run smoothly, with a mini- 
mum of friction and with the least pos- 
sible lost motion. 

Unless costs are accurately known in 
every stage of production, manufac- 
ture and distribution, the consuming 
public in the end must pay. Unless 
costs at each stage are accurately known 
it is not possible to intelligently dis- 
cover and eliminate wastes and useless 
expenditures of time and money. Un- 
less these costs are accurately known it 
is not possible to know that each one, 
producer, manufacturer and distributor, 
is receiving fair and reasonable return 
for the service which he renders the 
community by the employment of his 
skill, his labor, and his capital. 

Your discussion of price guarantee 
or guarantee against decline of price is 
also a familiar subject. It is typical of 
a large number of questions which from 
time to time come before the commis- 
sion, and this particular question is 
now being examined by the commission. 
It may be presumed that practically 
every business custom that has sur- 
vived the test of use and of time was 
in the beginning a device invented to 
meet some definite need and to serve a 
useful purpose. I do not think it is too 
rough to say that there is scarcely any 
of these useful devices which has not 
from time to time been the subject of 
abuse. 

A second purpose that was served was 
the provision of storage and warehouse 
facilities. 

There are very few commodities in 
which the curve of consumption and pro- 
duction runs steadily throughout the 
year. In practically everything there 
are peaks of production and peaks of 
demand and consumption and the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer. at the time of 
the greatest production found that he 
had to provide the necessary capital to 
carry the big stocks then accumulated 


on into periods of the year when pro-: 


duction would fall off and demand would 
increase. He was also put to it to find 
storage space for the surplus stocks. 
By the device of guarantee against de- 
cline he was able to practically borrow 
money from his customer to carry the 
goods until the consumer should finally 
absorb them and likewise the jobbers 
and retailers provided warehouses and 
shelf-room during the periods of stor- 
age. 


Protecting the Seller 


Ordinarily guarantee against decline 
is thought of as an agreement on the 
part of a seller that if he sells a quan- 
tity of goods to a customer and shall 
later lower his price so that the cus- 
tomer is at a disadvantage from having 
bought in large quantity or for future 
delivery, the seller will recoup him. 

But there must be an element of time 
in this. How long shall this guarantee 
run? In some cases the guarantee holds 
for 30 days, sometimes for 60 days, 
sometimes for years, and there are 
cases where there is no time limit. It 
is complained, and it seems with some 
reason, that this tends to slow 
down the speed with which the buyer 
makes his turnover, and indeed it is 
charged that the buyer, anticipating 
higher prices, may withhold his goods 
from resale and so speculate at the ex- 
pense of the producer or of the manu- 
facturer. 

Sometimes the guarantee against de- 
cline is a guarantee against decline in 
the sellers’ own prices; sometimes it is 
a guarantee against decline in the gen- 
eral market; sometimes it is the guar- 
antee against decline in the prices of a 
particular competitor, usually the lead- 
ing factor in the industry; sometimes it 
is conditioned upon more remote factors. 


How the Trade Commission Works 


These discussions of yours must bring 
you into accord with the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which is 
your servant and partner in these useful 
enterprises. 

As I see it, business has two func- 
tions; the rendering of some useful 
service to society and the earning of 
such reasonable and generous dividends 
as will attract capital and furnish funds 
to carry on so as to meet the obliga- 
tions of public service as the country 
grows greater and the needs of the 
people are multiplied. You have been 
engaged here in marking out, for your- 
selves, anew, a course of business con- 
duct founded on fair dealing and sound 
practice. 

The Federal Trade Commission is a 
grandchild of Theodore Roosevelt. That 
great President came to believe that in 
the increasing complexity of American 
business life, the strict and inflexible 
rules of law and of courts ofttimes 
worked hardship to legitimate business 
progress, and so, of course, ran counter 
to the general welfare and the public 
interest. 

In creating the commission the Con- 
gress wrote a single sentence which 
seems to me to sum the ideals of Amer- 
ican business and to be at once the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence of Ameri- 
can business. These are the words: 
“Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce are hereby declared unlawful.” 

The Federal Trade Commission law 
means that an American business con- 
cern is entitled to and will be protected 
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in the right of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

It means that an American business 
concern shall be assured the right in 
peace to pursue that happiness which 
accompanies a good conscience and a 
lively sense of equity and fair dealing, 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
charged with the execution and the ad- 
ministration of this precept that unfair 
methods of competition are unlawful. 
It has sought to discharge that obliga- 
tion faithfully and honestly. 

But let us examine, briefly, the prac- 
tice and procedure of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its contact with busi- 
ness. 


Methods of Entering Complaints 


An American business concern, feel- 
ing itself menaced by what it believes 
to be the unfair practices of a com- 
petitor, comes to the Federal Trade 
Commission and invokes the protection 
of the law. It asks that the promise of 
the Government be made good and that 
it be allowed to go on in the conduct of 
its business, enjoying business life, busi- 
ness liberty and the pursuit of business 
happiness. 

If the commission finds the complaint 
not well founded, or if it finds that 
although a wrong has been done, it -is 
not a matter of public interest, but is 
a matter for a private law suit, then the 
complaint is dismissed and dismissed 
without publicity, oftentimes without 
knowledge on the part of the concern 
complained against that it has been 
complained against. 

If, however, bad practice is found and 
the public interest appears, then the 
language of the law gives the commis- 
sion no discretion. It is required to 
issue its written complaint and serve 
it upon the respondent. Now, for the 
first time is the matter of public knowl- 
edge, but being a formal proceeding by 
a government agency, it cannot be re- 
garded to be nor held as a private mat- 
ter. 


Given Complete Hearing 


After the hearing is over, and if it is 
desired, arguments are heard and at 
the end if it is found that unfair prac- 
tices have been engaged in and the pub- 
lic interest is affected thereby the com- 
mission issues its solemn order to the 
respondent to cease and desist. 

In case the order to cease and desist 
is issued by the commission, and if the 
respondent feels that the decision of the 
commission is unwarranted by the facts 
and law, he has his appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the United States 
and thence to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the action of the 
commission, if improper, may be revised. 


The Malay Rubber Company, the 
new distributor’s tire company of 
Cleveland, announces that they have 
retained the services of Mr. FE. M. 
Hoagland, formerly western district 
manager of the Amazon Rubber Com- 


pany. 








Hardware Manufacturers to Appeal for 
Greater Production 


Resolution Adopted at Atlantic City Meeting Declares Employees 
Must Help to Stem the Tide of Rising Prices—Protest Larger Taxes 


mony with the desire to pre- 

vent further 
prices, the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association went 
on record at its meeting on Wednes- 
day, May 12, at Atlantic City, as 
seeing but one solution of the pres- 
ent difficulty—that being greater 
production. A_ resolution was 
adopted urging members of the as- 
sociation “to place the present con- 
dition and its causes before em- 
ployees in the hope of establishing 
a rule of reason which will bring 
stability out of a dangerous situa- 
tion.” 

Other resolutions favored a re- 
duction in Government expendi- 
tures; favored adoption of a more 
direct system of taxation and re- 
peal of the excess profits tax and 
condemned proposals for a larger 
tax on industry to provide for sol- 
diers’ bonuses, and _ particularly 
condemned the proposal to make 
such taxes retroactive. ; 

The American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association held but one 
session, its other meetings being 
held jointly with the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 
There were the usual reports of of- 
ficers and committees, followed by 
an exhaustive treatment of the ex- 
cess profits tax by Fayette R. 
Plumb. Mr. Plumb’s address in 
part will be published in a subse- 
quent issue. 

Frederick H. Payne of the Green- 
field Tap & Die Corporation, presi- 
dent of the association, amplified 
his address of the day before at the 
joint meeting of manufacturers and 
jobbers by referring to the outlook 
for export trade. He said in part: 


LY aw on itself in full har- 


advances in 


“I believe we all realize that the re- 
habilitation of Europe and the mainte- 
nance of our export trade must fall upon 
private enterprise and capital. That 
being the case, we must not lose sight 
of the necessity of restricting our for- 
eign credits to essentials only. At this 
point I wish to call your attention to 
the First Federal Foreign Banking As- 
sociation, which has been organized 
under the Edge bill. This banking as- 
sociation (in which I am personally in- 
terested) is organized for the purpose 


of assisting in the financing of foreign 
trade of manufacturers of this country. 
We believe that there are a great many 
manufacturers who are extending credit 
to foreign purchasers, and that this will 
become more and more necessary dur- 
ing the next few years, in view of the 
generally strained credit conditions of 
the world. The manufacturer has, how- 
ever, no place where he can sell the 
paper of his foreign customer, espe- 
cially if this paper has a maturity in 
excess of six months. The Edge bill 
has in contemplation the organization of 
banks, which shall be able to make a 
market for securities of this kind among 
investors, and thus obtain the working 
capital from these sources. 

“While the plans of operation of the 
bank are not fully worked out at this 
moment, its activities will be developed 
along three lines: 

“(a) To provide the ordinary foreign 
banking facilities, the opening of com- 
mercial credits, the handling of foreign 
exchange, etc. 

“(b) To furnish an immediate market 
to its stockholders for such foreign bills 
as they may have, purchasing the bill 
with the endorsement of the American 
manufacturer. 

“(c) To build up an organization of 
specialists whose whole duty will be the 
solution of the foreign credit problems 
of the American manufacturer. 

“T have just given you a short synop- 
sis of what we are trying to do, and we 
are in hopes that other banks will be 
organized under the same act. The 
day has arrived in this country when 
the manufacturers ‘should separate the 
financing of their domestic from their 
export business. I believe that the 
banks of this country will insist in the 
future that in the statements they re- 
ceive from manufacturers that the bills 
receivable be separated, so that they can 
readily see what proportion they have 
loaned in foreign countries. The manu- 
facturers that are stockholders of the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Asso- 
ciation will be in a position to discount 
immediately their foreign acceptances, 
and receive the money which they may 
deposit in their banks where they do 
their regular business. This, as you can 
see, will automatically reduce their 
notes payable, providing they are bor- 
rowers of money, as the majority of 
them are. In financing of domestic busi- 
ness the peak of the spring commercial 
borrowing has been reached, but most 
of us feel that the fall peak will be 
much higher. Credit for industry will 
be available, but undoubtedly at a 
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higher cost. You have all noticed the 
rates at which the issues of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central Railroad were placed upon the 
market. These are very clear indica- 
tions that a new and higher level of re- 
turns on invested capital has _ been 
reached. There are many causes for 
bringing the increase in rates about; 
the most important are the destruction 
and the reduced production of capital 
during the war. While there are indi- 
cations that some temporary relief from 
the present tight money market may be 
expected during the summer, it is pos- 
sible that in the fall less favorable con- 
ditions will exist, but with our credit 
facilities organized under the Federal 
Reserve System, we can rest assured 
that every loan necessary for the pro- 
duction or merchandising of essential 
commodities can be taken care of, but at 
high cost. 

“Now, that is the main thought. The 
manufacturer as a rule can easily bor- 
row money, and if he has trusted one- 
quarter of a million dollars or half a 
million dollars, he should receive ac- 
ceptances and deposit them in a com- 
mercial bank. We have organized this 
bank with two million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; one hundred thousand dol- 
lars founders’ shares, and two million 
capital. The founders’ shares will be 
15 per cent of the net profit. Those 
founders’ shares will be issued to the 
banks which have underwritten the cap- 
ital stock of the Edge bill bank, and an 
amount will be reserved for the officers. 

“As an example, Mr. Titus, vice-pres- 
ident of the National City Bank, has 
accepted the vice-presidency of this in- 
stitution. He notified us of his accept- 
ance three days ago. Mr. Kennedy, of 
Washington, is to become a vice-presi- 
dent. He is one of the ablest financial 
men we have in this country. 

“Now, as to the two million of stock, 
it cannot do very much financing, but 
our thought is the issue of debentures 
which will be sold far away from Wall 
Street. In other words, we will get the 
banks in the various districts of Amer- 
ica, the outlying districts, and we will 
issue debentures, and authorize one bank 
in a district to be our representative, 
and they will sell debentures, just as 
they did with the Liberty bonds and 
things of that character. The two mil- 
lion capital is the smallest amount al- 
lowed by law. We hope that will in- 
crease as our business increases. 

“Those debentures will be issued on 
one, two, three, four or five years’ time. 


(Continued on page 94) 








Appealing to the Man 


Who Drives a Car 


Making a 


Concentrated 


Effort for the Accessory 


Business 


T was one of those hot, windy 
| days that occur so frequently in 
the southwest. A big touring car 
drove up before the tall red oil pump 
in front of the hardware store, and 
six people in dust-covered garments 
alighted. While one of the party 
made known his wants concerning 
gasoline, the others strolled about 
the store. Mother spied a can 
opener, which she immediately pur- 
chased; and the second man invested 
in awrench. As the tank was being 
filled, the elder of the men said: 
“We drove considerably out of our 
way to get here, but we saved time 
after all, for we knew we could get 
gasoline at your place. Johnson, 
over at Ventura, told us about the 
tank at your store, so when we ran 
low we headed for here immediately. 
I wish more hardware men would 
establish gasoline stations. 

As the party drove away in a 
whirl of dust the proprietor turned 
to me and said: “That’s not an un- 
usual occurrence at all. In fact, 
some of the autoists make much 
larger purchases than this party did. 
Searcely a person who stops here for 
oil doesn’t buy something. That 
big pump draws business like a mag- 
net. I’ll venture to say that my gen- 
eral business has increased 25 per 
cent since I installed it. 

“For the special benefit of motor- 
ists, I have a tall case of accessories 
and supplies fitted up, and set just 
inside the door. Want to see it?” 

He led me into the store and there 
I saw a case six feet high. It was 
all of glass, with removable doors 
in the rear, and fitted up with a 
series of shelves. At the top was a 
card: 


MOTORISTS! 
ATTENTION! 
STOCK UP HERE WITH ALL 
THE COMFORTS AND CON- 
VENIENCES TO ADD TO THE 
PLEASURE OF YOUR AUTO 
TRIP. 


aS) ae 
ef & he” 


The gasoline pumping station in front of the store invariably brings in 
motorists for accessories 


On the top shelf were a number 
of boxes of candy, of both the pop- 
ular and de luxe grades. “You 
might think candy an odd thing for 
a hardware man to carry,” he inter- 
jected, “but it is one of my most 
| profitable side lines. I buy only the 
boxed variety, so there is no bother 
of weighing it out. Then, too, I pur- 
chase in small quantities, so my 
stock is always fresh. It makes a 
hit with the ladies, and influences a 
great many parties in coming to my 
store for oil. They pass the word 
along to other motorists, too—and 
so my trade in confectionery is grow- 
ing constantly.” 

The second shelf held goggles, eye 
shields, and other face protectors. 
The bottom of the case was floored 
with green paper and held several 
tires, while attached to the rear wall 
were chains, tool kits, head lights, 
and on the floor were oil cans, ped- 
ometers, Ingersoll watches, com- 
passes, thermos bottles, aluminum 
drinking cups, small hatchets in 
sheaths, and countless other conven- 
iences of outing parties. Each ar- 
ticle bore a card on which was 
stated the name and price of that 
particular utensil. This merchant— 
he was not a dweller in the metrop- 
olis, either—had learned the power 
of suggestion, and acted upon it to 
his decided advantage. He didn’t 
believe in the policy of “If you don’t 
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see what you want, ask for it,” but 
rather in the modern policy of dis- 
play and “Here is what you need 
—better get it now.” 


Talking Directly to Motorists 


So many hardware men_ that 
handle auto accessories—and the ma- 
jority of them do—make the mistake 
of advertising them in connection 
with a dozen other lines. When you 
are appealing to a certain class of 
trade you want to address them 
specifically, for it is to them that 
you look for results. This is the 
policy of the Hall Hardware Co., 
Calgary, Can. It carries all kinds 
of merchandise and talk to all sorts 
of people, but it talks to one class at 
a time. 

Beneath each specialty advertised 
was a cut of the utensil, together 
with a short description of its uses, 
and the price. A single example will 
show the crisp, informative style. 


FIRST AID KITS 

Compact First Aid Outfits 
which include gauze, bandages, 
adhesive tape, scissors, tweezers, 
safety pins, petrolatum and a 
special packet for dressing 
wounds. A protection all mo- 
torists should have. 

Price, $3.00 











May 20, 1920 





KEEP YOUR CAR YOUNG 

The life of the car, the same 
as everything else, depends to a 
large extent upon the care it re- 
ceives. 

We carry a complete line of 
preparations, not only keeping 
your car in excellent running 
condition, but helping to retain 
its appearance and at the same 
time increasing its value in case 
you should desire to dispose 
of it. 

These preparations are _ sold 
with our positive guarantee not 
to injure the car in the slightest. 

Stop Squeak Oil 
Prepared Wax 
Auto Lak 
Carbon Remover 
Auto Cleaner 
Black Lak 











It backed up its printed advertis- 
ing with a colorful window. It was 
floored with cut green paper to rep- 
resent grass, and had a cream col- 


overalls applying it to the proper 
part of the machine. For instance, 
the stop squeak oil disclosed a man 
oiling the springs of his car, and 
said: 


STOP SQI EAK OIL 
Reduces the liability of spring 
breakage by keeping them weil 
lubricated, and is unexcelled for 
removing squeaks of all kinds. 
Half pints, 35c.; pints, 50c.; 
quarts, S5c. 


The guarantee in the ad was 
printed in very heavy black type, 
in order to give it special promi- 
nence, and thus inspire confidence in 
the cleaning preparations adver- 
tised. 

Through the courtesy of one of the 
auto agencies they secured the loan 
of an automobile, which they in- 
stalled in their large corner window. 
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FOR AUTOISTS AND 
HIKERS 
We aim to render a distinct 
service to those who enjoy the 
great out-of-doors by providing, 
at proper prices, many articies 
which give aid and comfort in 
various ways. We mention only 
a few: 
Rubber Heel Pads 
Daylo Flashlights 
Thermos Bottles 
Reliable Watches 
Eastman Kodaks 
Sun Glasses 
Collapsible Cups 
Brush Holders 
Sterno Stoves 
First Aid Kits 
Practical Roll Ups 
Adhesive Tape 











At the side was a tent, in front of 
which stood a young man and woman 
in suits of khaki. A card suggested: 
“Supplies for Your Fourth of July 

Outing.” In the background were 
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ored lattice background, overgrown 
with small crimson roses. A large 
tire was placed in the center, and 
just beneath it was a tool chest. 
Fastened to the wall and strewn on 
the grass were all manner of auto 
accessories and supplies for camp- 
ing parties. 

Another firm that adopted a sim- 
ilar method of advertising was the 
sport goods department of the Bon 
Marche, Seattle, Wash. A recent 
advertisement was given over en- 
tirely to the publicity of preserva- 
tives, 

Each cleanser was introduced by 
acut of an auto, showing a man in 
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massed shrubs and several smal) 
trees, and in front of the tent 
was a camp stove, with cooking 
utensils. Lashed to the side of 
the auto was an auto lunch kit. 
and by the wheels was spread a 
comprehensive array of tools. A 
display like this is especially ad 
vantageous during the spring sea 
son, as it calls attention not only 
to auto supplies, but to all sorts of 
supplies. 


Here are two types of accessory win- 
dows; one has accessories tastefully 
displayed while the other suggests 
a motor trip with a fishing feature 
































Hardware Merchants From Four States Meet} 


Members of Southern Retail Hard ff) 
Sessions With Feature Question Box— } 


HE joint convention and ex- 
TT hibit of the Alabama, Flor- 

ida, Georgia and Tennessee 
Retail Hardware and Implement 
Associations, held in the Auditori- 
um Armory at Atlanta, Ga., May 4, 
5, 6 and 7-was undoubtedly the best 
ever held by the progressive hard- 
ware men of the Sunny South. At- 
lanta is a real convention city, with 
ideal accommodations for a mam- 
moth convention and exhibit. It is 
centrally located and equally ac- 
cessible for each of the fotr great 
states which form the Southeastern 
Association. Atlanta is a beauti- 
ful city, near the foothills of the 
famous Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
is the center of a district rich in 
natural resources. It is likewise 
the financial center and central 
distributing point of great South- 
east. 

In 1850 Atlanta had a population 
of 2500. To-day her citizens num- 
ber more than 230,000. Her peo- 
ple are typical of the South, friend- 








E, L. Almand, Social 

Circle, Ga., new pres- 

ident of Georgia asso- 
ciation 


T. B. Glass, Hastings, 
Fla., new president of 
Florida association 


ly, open-hearted and _ hospitable, 
with a royal welcome for all who 
come. Naturally the big hardware 
convention was a complete success. 
It could not be otherwise. 

The Southeastern Association is 
blessed with an ideal secretary. 
Walter Harlan knows his mer- 
chants and their needs, and his in- 
telligent, tireless work was amply 
reflected in both the exhibits and 
the convention sessions. There is 
something about Atlanta that draws 
people to it. Hamp Williams came 
over from Arkansas, disappointing 
the newspaper reporters by leaving 
his overall regalia at home. George 
Gray, from Ohio, and Leon Nish, 
of Illinois, responded to the lure of 
the South, and were there. Walter 
Watt and his charming wife came 
over from Charlotte, N. C., bringing 
with them our old friend, W. H. 








0. K. Jones, Sweetwater, Tenn., new 
president of Southeastern Hardware 
& Implement Association 








W. C. Waddell, Green- 

ville, Tenn., new pres- 

ident of Tennessee as- 
sociation 








A. E. Leckie, Green- 

ville, Ala., new presi- 

dent of Alabama asso- 
ciation 

















et in Annual Convention Held At Atlanta, Ga. 


[ard #vare Dealers Exchange Ideas In Joint 
x— Bilany Speakers of National Reputation 


Smith of Gaffney. Also the Nation- 
al Association was well represented 
by President “Jim” Campbell of 
Bowling Green, Ky., and Secretary 
Herbert Sheets and Editor R. A. 
Peterson of Argos, Ind. 

The general attendance was well 
above the average, and the sessions 
were at all times interesting and in- 
structive. 

As to the exhibits—no retail con- 
vention ever saw _ better ones. 
Manufacturers and jobbers’ vied 
with each other in putting forth 
their best. The Supplee-Biddle ex- 
hibit, which occupied the major 
portion of the Auditorium stage, 
was particularly worthy of men- 
tion. 





Vital Messages from Their Presidents 


C. X. Balfour, Savannah, Ga., retiring 
president of Southeastern Hardware 
& Implement Association 


The opening session Tuesday af- 
ternoon was marked by a series of 


forceful messages from big men of 
the trade. President C. X. Balfour 
of the Southeastern Association, 
led off with a royal address of wel- 
come, and was followed by Presi- 
dent R. O. Noojin of the Alabama 
Association. Mr. Noojin put great 
stress on the fact that unselfish 
service pays in the building up of 
great enterprises. He stamped the 
hardware men as the leader in his 
community whose solemn duty is to 
mould public opinion ‘toward a gen- 
eral betterment along business and 
community lines. Mr. Noojin ex- 
pressed the belief that no appreci- 
able decline in prices is to be ex- 
pected in the near future. “Prices 
will fall,” he said, “but it is unsafe 
to predict when.” He urged in 
creased production, the elimination 
of extravagance and a careful su 
pervision of credits. He advised 
the Association to use its influence 
toward a reduction of excessive tax 
ation, referring particularly to the 
injustice of this excess profits tax. 











S. Kendrick Guernsey, R. F. 
Orlando, Fla., retiring 
president of Florida 


association 


W. V. Edenton, Jack- 

son, Tenn., retiring 

president of Tennes- 
see association 


tiring 
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Lamar, 
Hawkinsville, Ga., re- 
president of 
Georgia association 





ar, R. O. Noojin, Attalda, 
Ala., retiring presi- 
dent of Alabama as- 


sociation 








a . Nothing Was Here 


Séutheastern Hardware 





More Prosperous Condi 





=> 


T was certainly a happy, satis- 

fied bunch that attended the 
big Atlanta Convention. Every 
delegate had a wonderful tale to 
tell about the rapid strides which 
his own community was making 
and every delegate anxiously list- 
ened to wondrous stories of how 
the South was surging steadily 
ahead in a manner which indicates 
greater wealth for that section of 
the country than it has ever be- 
fore known. More _ building, 
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Mrs. Roy F. Soule, New York; Walter Watt, Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. L. 8. Soule, New York: 
Mrs. Walter Watt, W. H. Smith, Gaffney, N. C., and Roy F. Soule, New York 


JR. Gamble, Montgomery, Ala., and Roy E. Breen, Jesup, Mrs. Hugh Ross, Jackson, Tenn.; Walter Harlan, 
’ K. Adams New York Ga. Association Secretary, and Mrs. J. B. Morton, 


Bessemer, Ala. 





George Gray, Coshochton, Ohio, Hamp Williams, Hot Springs, W. A. Clifton, 
Caught unawares Ark., and Leon D. Nish, Elgin, II. Eufala, Ala 
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But Smilin’ Faces 


Men Declare South Is In 
tion Than Ever Before 





greater sales of motor accessories, 
forming implement and tractor 
business, and in fact every phase 
of the hardware and implement 
business was dwelt upon at the 
sessions. Jobbers told of the co- 
operation which the _ retailers 
will get during the coming year, 
and manufacturers’ representa- 
tives were there to aid the dele- 
gates in every way possible. It 
was a great convention in every 
sense of the word. 


J w Arnall, 


happy group at the Convention Senoria, Ga 


? DeLamar, Jr., Hawkineville 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Norris, Covington, Ga ?. Sisson and wife, Philadelphia ?. W. Hatcher, Milledgeville 











T. G. McAllister, Albany, 
Ga,, and J. B. Seckinger, 


Glennville, Ga. The Supplee Biddle Co. Bunch from Philadelphia 
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He closed with an appeal for a busi- 
ness man in the White House; one 
capable of directing big affairs. 

S. Kendrick Guernsey, head of 
the Florida Association, came next, 
with a note of appreciation for the 
support given by the members and 
exhibitors. He paid high tribute to 
Walter Harlan for his faithful and 
highly constructive efforts in the 
interest of the trade, ending with 
a unique welcome to the “Baby” 
member of the Association—Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Guernsey brought down 
the house when he presented Presi- 
dent W. V. Edenton with an old- 
fashioned safety-pin and a bottle 
of milk with all the accessories. 


Peterson Talks Salesmanship 


In one of the able addresses of 
the session R. A. Peterson, of the 
National Bulletin, touched on all 
the salient points of retail sales- 
manship. ‘Pete’ believes the aver- 
age retail salesman is due to ad- 
vance when he assimilates the 
proper personal viewpoint. Every 
salesman, he said, is in business 
for himself. He has his time in- 
vested, and his salary represents 
interest on that time. His divi- 
dends in the form of increased sal- 
ary, or the ownership of a business, 
come from the efficiency he dis- 
plays. He drew a line of marked 
difference between politeness and 


The way they expected Hamp Williams 


courtesy, and made a plea for 
greater team work in the stores. 


Two Soules and a Variety of Thoughts 


Roy F. Soule, vice-president of 
A. C. Penn, Inc., New York City, 
fairly brought the members to their 
feet in a stirring address on general 
trade conditions. He declared him- 
self “sold” on the United States of 
America and on the ability of busi- 
ness men of this country to handle 
any situation. He declared he saw 
no chance for present price levels 
to fall in the near future. “When 
there are more jobs than there are 
men to fill those jobs,” he said, “it 
is a mighty poor time for a pessi- 
mist to get a hearing.” He closed 
by reciting his poem, “The Common 
Man,” which was received with 
great applause. 

Llew S. Soule, Editor of HARDWARE 
AGE, was next on the program and 
responded with a tribute to the 
sterling qualities of the southern 
business man. He expressed the 
belief that the future of the retail 
hardware dealer depends on the 
proper education of the retail sales- 
man. , 

“Goods well bought may be half.- 
sold,” he said, “but a trainload of 
well-bought goods never reflect a 
profit until the other half of the 
sale is made.” 

Mr. Soule gave several concrete 
examples of retail selling methods 
that have made for business suc- 
cess. He referred to the great 
problem of labor unrest and drew 
a comparison between the One Big 
Union idea, advocated by labor 
radicals, and the One Big Union, 


the United States of America, which 


is not to be supplanted by any class 
organization. ' 


The South Finds Profits in Auto Acces- 
sories 


The Wednesday morning session, 
at which S. Kendrick Guernsey pre- 
sided, was the big Question Box 
Session of the convention. The first 
question was, “Are Automobile Ac- 
cessories Profitable Lines for the 
Hardware Dealer toHandle?” Hamp 
Williams, of Arkansas, was the first 
speaker. Hamp handles _ acces- 
sories, and is proud of it. He con- 
siders it one of the banner lines of 
his business, and says the dealer 
who fails to get into the game is 
making a big mistake. 

J. R. Almand of Social Circle, 
Ga., was equally sure that acces- 
sories are profitable, and C. E. 
Todd, Lakeland, Fla., who started 
handling tires 30 days ago, report- 
ed sales of 65 tires for the first 
month. He sold over $400 worth of 
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other accessories that same month, 
in a town where there are fifteen 
other concerns selling the lines. 

The Chairman asked those who 
carried accessories and found them 
profitable to rise and practically 65 
per cent of those present stood up. 

The question of handling tractors 
also came up for discussion and 
the general belief expressed was 
that eventually the tractor business 
would form a large part of the 
hardware and implement business. 
However, the impression prevailed 
that tractor manufacturers are not 
at present allowing a satisfactory 
discount to the dealer, and that 
tractor sales at this time are not 
very profitable. 


A Live Message from President 
De Lamar 


_In the annual message of R. F. 
De Lamar, Jr., president of the 
Georgia Retail and Implement As- 
sociation were many suggestions 
for improvement in retail merchan- 
dising. Among the helpful sugges- 
tions was that of the members tak- 
ing steps to establish a minimum 
standard for paints. Mr. De La- 
mar discussed the unfair price com- 
petition faced by the retailer and 
took a rap at those who spend their 
time advertising the legitimate re- 
tail dealer as a profiteer, just be- 
cause he happens to be the last link 
in the chain of distribution. He 
urged the members of the four 
states represented to work together 
for better merchandising methods. 


Secretary’s Report Shows Healthy 
Growth 


The report of Secretary Walter 
Harlan, delivered during the Wednes- 
day afternoon session, was especially 
interesting because of the progress 
and development it recorded. In the 
matter of new members Mr. Harlan 
announced 64 for Alabama; 26 for 
Florida; 51 for Georgia, and 24 for 
Tennessee, i 

The total membership was tabu- 
lated as follows: Alabama, active 
members, 200; associate members, 
35; honorary members, 56. Florida 
—active members, 142; associate, 
43; honorary, 55. Georgia—active 
members, 251; associate, 65; hon- 
orary, 55. Tennessee—active mem- 
bers, 205; associate, 38; honorary, 
55. Grand total for four states, 
1200. 

The report then took up various 
association problems, including 
those of legislation and organiza- 
tion. It defined the Southeastern 
Retail Hardware Implement Asso- 
ciation as a combination of con- 
centration and co-operation, with- 
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out consolidation, of the Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and Tennessee 
Retail Hardware and Implement 
Associations. Each state retains 
its own separate organization and 
maintains its identity and prestige. 

Mr. Harlan referred to the or- 
ganization of the Southeastern 
Hardware Fire Insurance Exchange 
as one of the year’s greatest Asso- 
ciation accomplishments. 

The balance of the Wednesday 
session was given over to the In- 
surance meeting. There was a 
brief address by J. R. Gamble, 
chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and a short talk by Secretary 
L. D. Nish, Illinois. The talk of 
Mr. Nish was accompanied by 
graphic chart illustrations. The 
session closed with a very instruc- 
tive address by George M. Gray, 
Secretary of the Ohio Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


President Edenton Explains H. C. L. 


The Thursday session opened 
with a live address by President 
W. V. Edenton, Tennessee. Mr. 
Edenton gave thanks for the little 
present of the opening day and ex- 
pressed the belief that the safety 
pin was meant to bind the Tennes- 
see Association to the Southeast- 
ern. He was also certain that Mr. 
Guernsey presented the bottle of 
milk in a motherly way. In refer- 
ring to current subjects, Mr. Eden- 
ton said: 

“We complain of high taxation, 
but we are all hoping to pay more 
taxes this year than last. We com- 
plain of the high cost of living, but 
the entire South is living easier 
than at any time in the past. ‘H. 
C. L.,’” he said, “may mean High 
Cost of Living, High Cost of Loaf- 
ing, High Cost of Leisure, or it may 
mean that hell is cut loose. We are 
the most extravagant and the most 
prosperous people on the face of 
the earth. We pass the buck just 
as it is passed to us, and my mes- 
sage to you is to sit tight on the 
commercial boat and enjoy the ride. 
Think right in a conservative way. 
Smile and keep in the middle of the 
street.” 

Mr. Edenton was followed by 
President Campbell of the National 
Association, who spoke at length on 
intensive merchandising. At the 
close of the talk Mr. Campbell was 
given “three cheers” by the dele- 
gates. 


A Real Southern Barbecue 


The delegates were treated to a 
eombination of business and pleas- 
ure Thursday. Almost as soon as 
the morning session adjourned the 


big crowd of Southeastern hard- 


ware delegates, accompanied by 
wives, sweethearts and friends, took 
Walter Harlan’s special to the East 
Lake Country Club, where the job- 
bers and manufacturers’ enter- 
tained with an old-fashioned barbe- 
cue and dance. 

It was worth the trip just to see 
those good-natured colored boys 
stirring the Brunswick stew in the 
big urn kettles, while the pork and 
mutton took on the choices of fla- 
vors over the open pit fires. The 
barbecue was served at 5 o’clock, 
and when the hungry delegates left 
the tables there was mighty little 
left for the army of colored chefs 
and waiters. 

Then came the dance, in which 
Tennessee vied with Florida and 
Alabama with Georgia in tripping 
the light fantastic. Honors were 
even when the tired but happy dele- 
gates took that 10 p.m. special back 
to their hotels. 


The Closing Day 


On the last day of the convention 
the two sessions were doubled up 
in order to get through early, and 
consequently there was only one 
continuous session. This last ses- 
sion was called Friday, May 7, at 
10 a.m., with W. V. Edenton, presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Association, 
presiding. 

After the opening preliminaries 
J. B. Morton conducted the question 
box and answered more than 69 
questions relating to phases of 
hardware merchandising. After 
the questions had been concluded it 
was announced by Walter R. Brown 
of the Hardware and Housefurnish- 
ing Goods magazine that L. B. 
Dukes, of Bryant-Dukes Hardware 
Co., Moultrie, Georgia, held the 
lucky number among those that 
registered at the convention and 
was the winner of the phonograph 
given as the prize. 

R. L. Wylly of Thomasville, Ga., 
then took charge of the “Traveling 
Men’s Hour,” after which G. S. 
Meserve conducted another ques- 
tion box. The report of the audit- 
ing committee was approved and 
resolutions were passed indorsing 
the work of Secretary Walter Har- 
lan and commending Llew S. Soule, 
Editor of HARDWARE AGE, for his 
able speech and his co-operation 
for the success of the convention. 


Place of Next Meeting 


It was announced that several 
cities had made applications for 
the next convention and that the 
Place of Meeting Committee had 
placed the matter in the hands of 

















Walter Harlan, elected secretary of the 
association for the sixth time 


the Executive Committee of the 
Southeastern. The convention also 
went on record as opposing the one 
per cent sales tax on merchandise 
proposed in Congress to raise money 
for the soldiers’ bonus plan. Mr. 
Ross, chairman of the Suggestion 
Committee, suggested that at the 
next convention a day be set aside 
for each state association to hold 
separate meetings. 
Royal Entertainment for Ladies 


The Ladies’ Entertainment Com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. Walter 
Harlan of Atlanta, Ga., wife of 
Secretary Harlan, made the entire 
week of the convention one to be 
remembered for the variety of en- 
tertainments, luncheons and din- 
ners that were held. Wednesday 
morning was devoted to recreation 
and shopping and Wednesday noon 
a luncheon was served for the 
wives of the delegates and other 
fair visitors at the Capital City 
Club, and in the afternoon were 
given an opportunity to see Atlanta 
by automobile. Thursday after- 
noon all the delegates at the con- 
vention were the guests of the job- 
bers and manufacturers at the con- 
vention at the East Lake Country 
Club, where music, swimming, ten- 
nis and golf were .enjoyed. The 
day closed with a ball at the club 
house. Friday afternoon was fea- 
tured by a theater party. The work 
of the Ladies’ Entertainment Com- 
mittee during the week received the 
hearty indorsement of the conven- 
tion. 

Election of New Officers 

The following Southeastern’ offi- 
cers were nominated, elected and 
installed in office: 

(Continued on page 112) 
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About Hardware Manufacturers 


Additions to Plants, New Incorporations, Changes in 


Ownership and Other Interesting Items of Trade 


The Whitlock Cordage Co., Communi- 
paw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., has 
filed nlans for the erection of a new 
four-story, reinforced concrete plant at 
Manning Avenue and Lafayette Street, 
to cost about $120,000. The company 
will also build an addition to its pres- 
ent power plant for increased capacity. 

The E-G Sales Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 by C. E. Sullivan, R. Hager- 
man and N. McGovern, 14 John Street, 
to manufacture hardware specialties, 
automobile equipment, etc. 

The Ajax Tool Co., New York, has 
been organized by G. R. and L. Rosen- 
berg, 86 Walker Street, to manufacture 
tcols and hardware. 

The Butler Elliptical Wrench Mfg. 
Co., York, Pa., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to manufac- 
ture wrenches and other tools. George 
W. Rupp is treasurer. 

The Ace Motor Corp., Philadelphia, 
headed by Max M. Sladkin, 503 Market 
Street, has acquired the plant of the 
Savage Arms Co., at Erie Avenue and 
Sepviva Street, and will use the works 
for the manufacture of motorcycles. It 
is proposed to inaugurate operations at 
an early date. 

The Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has completed arrangements for 
the immediate erection of a one and 
three-story addition to its plant for the 
manufacture of bicycles and motor- 
cycles. The extension will be 65 x 102 
ft., and is estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street and Ken- 
sington Avenue, Chicago, manufacturer 
of paints, varnishes, etc., has filed plans 
for a brick addition to cost about $30,- 
000, to be located on Kensington 
Avenue. A similar extension will be 
erected on Stevenson Avenue, to cost 
about $25,000. 

The Clarke Hardware Co., Northfork, 
W. Va., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $99,000 by L. M. Rish, W. W. 
Wood, P. P. Belcher and I. F. Jennings, 
to manufacture hardware specialties. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has arranged for the erec- 
tion of a new one, two and four-story 
plant at Danielson, Conn., to cost in 
excess of $1,500.000. 

The Brust Mardware Co., Ticonder- 
oga, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
2 capital of $50.000 by F. L. and C. E. 
Brust, and L. M. Barry, to manufacture 
hardware specialties. 

The Union Fork & Hoe Co., 500 Dub- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a two- 
story addition, 28 x 37 ft. Alterations 


and improvements will also be made in 
the present plant. 
dent. 

The R. E. Dietz Co., 221 Wilkinson 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer 


B. A. Cole is presi- 


of lanterns, etc., has. commenced the 
erection of a four-story addition, 108 
x 125 ft., to cost about $140,000. 

The A. W. Walton & Son Co., 109 
Broadway, Camden, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
Alfred W. Walton, J. Harold Walton 
and kaymond Walton, to manufacture 
hardware. 

The W. A. Ives Mfg. Co., Walling- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer of screw 
drivers, bits, and other similar tools, 
has increased its capital from $100,000 
to $200,000. 

The Specialty Handle Mfg. Co., 115 
New Jersey Railroad Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., has filed plans for the erection of 
a one-story addition to its old plant at 
129 Green Street, 22 x 52 ft. 

The White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, manufacturer of electric washing 
mach-nes, has commenced the erection 
of a one-story addition to its plant at 
1535 Rockingham Road, to cost about 
$200,000, including power plant and of- 
fice building. 

The J. P. Cochran Co., 650 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
paint, varnish, etc., has awarded a con- 
tract to the George A. Rutherford Co., 
for the erection of a one and two-story 
plant, 100 x 250 ft., on Nottingham 
toad, to cost about $100,000. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., manufacturer of hardware 
products, has acquired property at 
Portland, near Middletown, aggregating 
about 25 acres of land for the establish- 
ment of a number of new plant build- 
ings. Plans are under way for the 
initial structure, reinforced concrete, to 
be equipped for casting work. 

The Aero Cushion Inner Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Ford Building, Detroit, has 
awarded a contract to F. R. Patterson, 
for the erection of a’ new one-story 
plant at Saginaw, Mich., 80 x 200 ft., 
to cost about $75,000. J. J. O’Shaugh- 
nessy is general manager. 

The J. P. Danielson Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $300,000 by J. P. Danielson, 
K. Tornebohn and A. Swanson, to man- 
ufacture tools and hardware specialties. 

The Patented Metal Ware Co., Brook- 
lyn, has been organized by A. Weschler 
and F. O. Reisler, Brooklyn, to manu- 
facture metal ware products. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of automobile 
tires and other products, has arranged 
for the immediate erection of a four- 
story plant on Laketon Avenue, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., 230 x 360 ft., for tire 
manufacture. 

The West Alhambra Hardware Co., 
106% South Palm Avenue, Alhambra, 
Cal., has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture hardware specialties. L. 
W. Warner, 1259 East Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, heads the company. 
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Jobbers’ Convention 
(Continued from page 85) 


We have not yet settled the rate of in- 
terest; that will all depend on the in- 
come. 

“There are many people in this world 
glad to and willing to buy foreign secur- 
ities if they know which country to in- 
vest in. The large investor, owing to 
the unjust surtax, is not in the market 
for large investments at the present 
moment. We must get the small in- 
vestor interested in that. The small in- 
vestor will bring out new money, which 
will be helpful in furnishing a new ave- 
nue in investment work. That is a 
branch of work which will take time, 
but we have already interested Boston, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Springfield, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo—and we now have 
an inquiry from New Orleans—and we 
hope to have the bank open about the 
first of July.” 


The final session was occupied en- 
tirely with an address by Leonard 
S. Crone, president of the Binger 
Company, of New York, on the ad- 
vantages of its system of advertis- 
ing. His talk dealt chiefly with a 
proposed co-operative service for re- 
tail dealers, and was illustrated by 
charts and other matter. 

Friday morning: The association 
met in executive session. The am- 
munition question was discussed. 

The following resolution was 
adopted: 

That this Association does most 
insistently request the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation to urge their membership to 
place upon the market only goods 
of full weight, full measure, and 
full count. 

The committee on nominations 
recommended the following officers 
for election to hold their respective 
positions the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—George E, King, King Hard- 
ware Co., Atlanta, Ga., First vice- 
president—W. M. Pitkin, A. Bald- 
win & Co., New Orleans, La. Sec- 
ond vice-president—G. A. Trum- 
bull, Huey & Philp Hardware Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Directors: Four 
year term—W. C. Thomas, Tampa 
Hardware Co., Tampa, Fla. For un- 
expired term of Fred Orgill, de- 
ceased—Charles H. Ireland, Odell 
Hardware Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

On motion the report was accepted 


and the nominees’ unanimously 
elected as officers for the ensuing 
year. 


Discussion followed as to the next 
place of meeting. A vote was taken 
and Atlantic City was selected. 
The details of arranging the time 
were referred to the executive com- 
mittee, to be taken up at its meeting 
in January. 
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PRICE RELATIONS AND STABILITY 

When it was first proposed, early in American 
participation in the war, that the Government 
should fix prices, there was a great deal of opposi- 
tion. It was sagely argued that the proposition 
was impractical, because reasonable prices could 
not be determined by theory. The Government 
would get skelp too high, or galvanized sheets too 
low, or the spread between billets and sheet bars 
would be wrong. Of course there were thought- 
ful men who insisted that a group of steel men 
selected for their knowledge of the different 
branches of the industry could formulate a com- 
plete schedule of prices in a couple of hours, har- 
monious and in keeping with conditions, if only a 
basis price for some leading commodity were set 
as a foundation. 

It was not difficult to see that it was the prin- 
ciple of the thing, rather than the prospective re- 
sults, that was objected to. Men do not like to 
be controlled. It was amusing, in the light of the 
gravely offered objections, to compare the orderly 
and consistent price structure evolved by the 
steel producers under direction of the Govern- 
ment with the incongruities that had existed in 
the price structure before the control was estab- 
lished, and it is still more amusing to make the 
comparison with the bizarre market that now ob- 
tains. It is an altogether unprecedented situa- 
tion that there should be as many as two markets 
for steel products, yet of late there have been 
even more than two. Tn addition to this peculiar- 
ity of the situation, there are various relations be- 
tween prices of different commodities that are 
distinctly irrational. Yet there is no great amount 
of complaint. The conditions are accepted chiefly 
because no one produced them, and hence there 
is no one to blame. 

The fact that present conditions and prices 
are accepted should not be taken as assurance 
that prices or price relations are to continue in- 
definitely as they are. Before the war there was 
distinctly a more stable market, and certainly a 
more harmonious price structure. Yet even then 
there were remarkable fluctuations, some of them 
rather unexpected. To mention a few illustra- 
tions taken at random, for the season of 1890 Lake 
Superior Bessemer ore was advanced $1 per ton, 
and Bessemer pig iron declined 40 per cent during 
the year. For 1910 the ore advance was 50 cents 
and the pig iron decline in the year was 21 per 
cent. The year was one of continued activity, 


yet Connellsville coke for prompt shipment de- 
clined about 45 per cent, opening at $2.75 and 
closing at $1.50. There was a very fair degree of 
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business activity in March, 1912, yet a year later, 
when prospects were not really as good, the billet 
market was almost 50 per cent higher. During 
the last four months of 1916, pig iron advanced 
by about 65 per cent, yet the buying movement 
that caused the advance was started by price 
cutting. 

All commodity prices are particularly sensitive 
at this time. The stability imparted by the war 
control is entirely lost. This is largely psychologi- 
cal, and is not entirely out of relation with the fact 
that many ex-soldiers enjoy staying up late at 
night much more than they did before they were 
“trained” to observe regular hours. 





URGENT NEED OF FOREIGN TRADE 

President Farrell, in his address at the Foreign 
Trade Convention at San Francisco, impressed 
upon his hearers very forcibly the importance of 
the United States becoming a greater exporting 
nation. Realizing that often the building of great 
plants overshadows the operations of small com- 
panies, Mr. Farrell called attention to the fact that 
one of the striking features of the war period was 
the wonderful growth of small companies. Re- 
ferring to the State of Ohio as a huge workshop in 
which plants not yet enumerated were added to 
the producing capacity, he said that the census 
soon to be announced will disclose with reasonable 
accuracy the full extent of the marvelous indus- 
trial changes which have taken place, but it is al- 
ready apparent that the manufacturing capacity of 
the country has been immensely increased and that 
a large percentage of the output must be exported. 
“We shall be confronted,” he said, “with the fact 
that we are able to produce more than we can sell 
at home. We,shall face accordingly such an 
urgency for foreign trade as we have never before 
experienced, for either we shall find markets 
abroad for the surplus of our industrial produc- 
tivity, or we shall cease to produce it, which is un- 
thinkable. That way lies stagnation, unemploy- 
ment and business reverses.” 

Mr. Farrell, naturally and very properly, has 
little patience with a policy which provides for 
taking care of foreign trade only when it is con- 
venient to do so and when domestic demand de- 
clines. He insists that the efforts to extend trade 
must be sustained and intelligent, which means 
that spasmodic efforts to create foreign trade can- 
not be tolerated. He points out that the develop- 
ment of our industrial capacity during the war 
may cause serious distress later unless the situa- 
tion is handled with intelligence, energy and cour- 
age. 











Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 
LXII 


The Crack of the Whip 


This is the sixty-second of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


AST week, I addressed a letter to one of our good salesmen in which I tried to point out to him that he 
was letting himself slip backwards in his future orders selling ability because his total of future order 
sales the past week was only 20% of what his sales were two weeks ago, and in replying to my letter 

this energetic fellow asked me to “put the whip on the shelf”; that he is working just as conscientiously as 
he knows how. 


I replied by return mail and told this bundle of energy that if I were to put the whip on the shelf, he 
would be the first salesman to write in here and ask me to take it down and begin cracking it again because 
it is “the crack of the whip” that has produced the energy—hustle—go—vim (call it what you will) that 
has made a one hundred thousand dollar salesman out of this fellow, and he knows it as well as I did. 


Here’s the “why” of it: 


Men are just boys grown up (you've heard that before, but it’s a fact, just the same) and the same forces 
are at work in a man to-day that were at work in him as a boy. 


He is swayed by the same impulses and feelings. 
He responds to the same kinds of pressure that he did as a boy. 
If he was supersensitive as a boy, he will be so as a man. 


The little twists and turns, the little unusual things that used to put the snap and go into him as a boy, 
will do the same thing to-day. 


Do you recall how, as a boy, you used to play horse? A broomstick between your legs—a stick in your 
mouth, to which was tied a piece of string, and the other end of the string attached to the broomstick, and 
how you used to run races with Speck and Buck and Slim and Spike, and didn’t you always have a whip in 
your hand and when, in the race, you saw yourself getting behind, didn’t you begin to crack that whip, 
and didn’t the crack of that whip put the energy and go into you? And didn’t you close that gap between 
you and the fellow in front of you?—You bet you did! 


And the crack of the whip did it. 


If you hadn’t had the whip and if it hadn’t been for the crack of it, you would have lost many a race 
that you won with ease. 


Don’t misunderstand that crack of the whip. Its purpose is the same now as when you were a boy. 


Receive it in that spirit and it will have the same effect upon you to-day that it did when you used to 
race up and down the dust-covered street, with a rag tied about the big toe of your left foot and the ever- 


present and necessary whip in your hands. 











House to Push Compromise Bonus 








Bill 


Fordney Abandons Retail Sales Tax—Operations Under 


Webb-Pomerene Law—Six Air Mail Pilots Were Killed 


WASHINGTON, May 17, 1920. 


ONGRESSIONAL cold feet are 
¢ sometimes responsible for the de- 
feat of wise legislation; more 
often they are to be credited with kill- 
ing off measures that are better dead. 
Here is a case, however, where the 
frappéd pedal extremities of the House 
and Senate leaders have merely slowed 
down a vicious movement, leaving it to 
the people of the nation at large to 
give the job the finishing stroke. 
When I closed my letter to Harp- 
WARE AGE last week, the advocates of 
the two-billion dollar soldiers’ bonus at 
the expense of a retail merchandise 
sales tax, an increase in the levies on 
incomes and some miscellaneous special 
imposts, were receiving letters and tel- 
egrams by the bushel from business 
men in all sections, protesting strenu- 
ously, first, against more taxes, and, 
second, against the distribution of a 
cash bonus that could result in nothing 
but idleness and decreased production 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 


Protests Against Sales Tax 


The retail merchandise sales tax was 
most strongly assailed as the most in- 
iquitous feature of the proposed tax 
program. In attacking this provision 
of the bill business men were merely 
following the lead of far-sighted men 
in both houses of Congress who had 
previously singled it out as the most 
vulnerable item of the tax program of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

But perhaps the feature of the busi- 
ness men’s protest that made the deep- 
est impression upon the Congressional 
mind was the unwisdom of scattering 





By W. L. CROUNSE 


gratuities with a lavish hand among 
several million young men who have 
just gotten back into harness and who 
cannot be expected to have the moral 
fiber to withstand temptation to quit 
their jobs or indulge in extravagance 
when the opportunity so alluringly pre- 
sents itself. Nearly every protest re- 
ceived here referred in some way to this 
aspect of the case. 

Under the tremendous pressure thus 
brought to bear on Congress a large 
contingent of the majority members of 
the House and a goodly number of the 
minority served notice on Chairman 
Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that they would not stand for a 
two-billion-dollar bonus bill, and, fur- 
ther, that under no circumstances would 
they vote for a retail sales tax which, 
in their opinion, would mean a further 
boost in the high cost of living. In 
the midst of the revolt Mr. Fordney 
was called home to Michigan, but dur- 
ing his absence the protests continued 
to pour in and when he returned to 
Washington he saw at a glance that it 
was hopeless to attempt to pass the 
original bonus bill. 


Fordney’s Tough Job 


You have all heard of the man who, 
having a bear by the tail, nearly starved 
to death before he could make up his 
mind whether it was more dangerous to 
hold on or let go. Brother Fordney was 
in this predicament. 

If he had the job to do over again, 
no prospect of political preferment 
would induce him to start a campaign 
for the enactment of a soldiers’ bonus 
bill. Having already started it, how- 
ever, he felt that to turn back from the 
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task would mean deep personal humilia- 
tion, if not political suicide, so he re- 
solved to keep on. 

Believing that the weakest feature of 
the original bonus bill was the provi- 
sion for a retail merchandise sales tax, 
the details of which I peresented in 
these columns last week, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee re- 
solved to drop out this feature, to re- 
duce somewhat the size of the indi- 
vidual soldier’s bonus and to require 
all the new taxes to be collected for 
three years instead of two, in order to 
obtain the necessary amount. 

It is possible that this bill will be 
jammed through the House before the 
summer recess, but if so it will make 
no progress in the Senate, if the pre- 
dictions of the leaders of that body can 
be relied upon. 

3ut to pass it through the House Mr 
Fordney and his committee colleagues 
will have to overcome the opposition of 
some of the ablest men and hardest 
fighters in that body. 

An opening defiance is hurled at 
Fordney in a carefully prepared state- 
ment issued by Representative Acker- 
man of New Jersey, who declares that 
the bonus bill is vicious and that “the 
approach of a Presidential election does 
not tend to promote calm consideration 
of so important a matter.” Declaring 
that his feelings are shared by many 
ex-service men, Mr. Ackerman says: 

“For those crippled, maimed, broken 
in health by the noxious gases, or the 
incapacitated from whatever cause, the 


most generous and continued care must 
evermore be extended, there are from 
official reports, many veterans of the 


world war, according to Dr. Rucker of 
the war risk insurance bureau, who 
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dis- 
mili- 


when 
the 


were disabled 
charged from 
tary forces. 

“No question exists but what it is 
the country’s obligation and duty to 
take care of this number, and Congress 
has appropriated at this session $325,- 
000,000 for their relief, and ‘I, for one, 
am willing to vote larger amounts, if 
necessary. However, to extend addi- 
tional bounty at the present time to 
those who are enjoying the blessings 
of health, who an allwise Providence 
permitted to escape unscathed and who 
are now obtaining remunerative em- 
ployment, would be violating the fun- 
damentals of economics, which would 
work havoc in the South as well as in 
the North. 


they 
United 


were 
States 


A Word for the Tax Payers 


“With the vast expenditures bearing 
heavily on the backs of all classes of 
people at present, with unsettled condi- 
tions prevailing because of the reac- 
tion from the great conflict, considera 
tion is proper and must be given to the 
twenty millions of holders of Liberty 
bonds and the taxpayers generally who 
supplied the sinews whereby the vic- 
tory was achis ved. . 

“Our heroes fought that stable con- 
ditions might prevail and they readily 
perceived that to attempt to go back 
in an endeavor to resolve into “income” 
that which has become “capital” is an 
unscrambling which is impossible if 
any further stability is to be attributed 
to the financial structure of the coun- 
try. 

“Whatever income was_ reinvested 
during the war has been already ab- 
sorbed into the warp and woof of the 
country’s industries, and is now in the 
form of bricks and mortar, lumber and 
rubber, iron and_ steel, and 
cars, and is serving all mankind, not 


sufficiently or adequately, perhaps, but 


engines 


giving good service to the extent of its 
employment. Do we not need more of 
this kind of productive investment? 

“If we choke it off or fail to produce 
in excess of what we are now doing 
how can prices recede? They will go 
higher beyond peradventure! The ex- 
service men are as anxious as any that 
prices should fall and that can only be 
accomplished by producing more. It 
is as certain as the sun rises and sets 
that the authorization of a cash bonus 
at the present time would not cause 
prices to fall, but would have exactly 
the contrary effect. 


Cannot Appropriate Capital 

“Tf, as has been suggested, we take 
funds made in the past as a basis for 
distribution, we cannot do so without 
appropriating capital, for the income 
of the past has become fixed. It is no 
longer fluid and to appropriate capital 
would be to make of industrial enter- 
prises a thing of ‘shreds and patches.’ 

“If there are those who have suffered 
financial hardships and if homes have 
been taken awav from selective service 
men, undoubtedly legislation can be 
framed to take care of these excep- 
tions which will relieve whatever dis- 
tress exists without further disturbing 
the economic situation.” 

Under the compromise _ soldiers’ 
bonus bill, a total of $1,400,000,000 
would be raised by levying for three 
years special surtaxes ranging from 1 
per cent on incomes between $5,000 and 
$10.000, to 3 per cent on incomes ex- 
ceeding $26,000; stock and bond taxes 
approximating the commissions charged 
by brokers; a gracuated scale of taxes 
on real estate transfers; and a 15 per 
cent increase in the existing internal 
revenue taxes on cigars, cigarettes and 
manufactured tobacco. 


Progress Under Webb—Pomerene Law 
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was 
Webb- 
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of manufacturers 
purpose of 
The bill became 
a law in due 
sion placing under the 
the Federal Trade Commission the cor- 
porations or a that might be 
organized by American business men to 
extend their trade to foreign countries 
From that day to this little has been 
heard of the work of the commission in 
the execution of the law, but the veil 
has now been drawn and business men 
are afforded an _ opportunity 
something of what has 
plished. 


course, carrying a provi- 


jurisdiction of 


sociation 


to see 


been accom 

Commissioner Thompson, vice-chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission 
and at time Assistant Attorney 
General, has made public a statement 
prepared at the request of the National 
Foreign Trade Association, in conven- 
tion at San Francisco during the past 
week, in which some exceedingly inter- 
esting informaticn is incorporated con- 
cerning the operation of the Webb- 


one 


In speaking of the at- 
titude in which American business men 
are expected to approach foreign cus- 
tomers and competitors, Mr. Thompson 
says: ' ; 

“Whatever may be said of this act, it 
vas passed by legislators, who had high 
hopes that they were doing that which 
would benefit American business men, 
would not injure the domestic consumer 
and would not exploit the foreign con- 
sumer. Our attitude toward competi- 
tors of other nations in the foreign 
markets was intended to be one of 
friendly competition based upon price, 
quality, service and efficiency. 


Pomerene law. 


Would Help the Smal] Operator 


“It was the hope of the proponents 
of the bill that it would enable the small 
manufacturers and producers of Amer- 
ica, by combining and thereby saving 
prohibitive overhead expenses, to get 
their goods into the foreign markets, 
where formerly they were unable to do 
so; that in cutting down the expenses 
of reaching the foreign market Amer- 
ican exports could be sold in competi- 
tion at a lower price, and thus benefit 
the foreign consumer. It was expected 
that the sections of the act giving con- 
trol to the Federal Trade Commission, 
not only of the Webb-Pomerene combi- 
nations, but all of the American ex- 


Hardware Age 


porters in foreign markets, and of their 
competitive methods in relation there- 
to, would result in regulating compecti- 
tion in the foreign market between 
American competitors, just as much as 
competition is regulated in our domes- 
tic market; that such regulation could 
only redound to the benefit of the home 
competitor in the foreign market, or 
to the competitors of other nations. It 
was believed that full protection 
given by the act to the domestic mar- 
ket from the possibility of exploita- 
tion through the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

“The commission has been proceed- 
ing with great care in the administra- 
tion of the act. It set up the machinery 
immediately upon the enactment of the 
law, and began an intensive study of 
the situation in the foreign markets, 
the attitude of foreign competitors, and 
the international problems confronting 
not only our own nation, but other na- 
tions. 

“While action uncer the law is only 
in its infancy, already much of inter- 
est has come to light as revealed by the 
records and files of the commission. 
Let them tell their story: 


was 


Stabilizing Foreign Trade 


“They appear to demonstrate that 
the criticism so often charged against 
our exporters of failing to cultivate and 
maintain permanent trade relations 
abroad and too often withdrawing from 
a particular foreign field as soon as 
more attractive opportunities present 
themselves at home or elsewhere, will 
not apply to associations operating un- 
der the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

“In several cases such export asso- 
ciations have made a close study of a 
particular foreign market through <« 
special committee, or through an ex 
pert representative who went abroa 
for that purpose, and later, on the basis 
of such first-hand advice, either estab- 
lished permanent connections or con- 
cluded to keep out of a given market 
rather than take a speculative risk. If 
a far-sighted policy of this kind is fol- 
lowed generally in the future—and 
Webb-Pomerene law associations ap- 
parently lend themselves readily to such 
a plan—the export trade of the United 
States as a whole cannot fail to gain 
in prestige, and one of the fundamentals 
of success in foreign trade will be 
achieved. 


Webb-Pomerene Associa- 


tions 


“Disregarding the concerns. which 
for one reason or another did not qual- 
ify under the provisions of the act, 
there are now forty-two which have 
filed their charter articles of associa- 
tions, agreements, etc., with the Federal 
Trade Commission in compliance with 
the Export Trade Act. 

“A better picture can be formed of 
how the act affects our national indus 
trial life if we realize that these ex 
port associations comprise a total of 
734 members, whose plants and fac 
tories, numbering about one thousand, 
are distributed over sixty-six States of 
the Union. In the State of New York 
there are 118 plants, in Pennsylvania 
87, Massachusetts 81. Along the Pa 
cific Coast we find 15 plants in Cali- 
fornia, 62 in Washington and 1% in 
Oregon. In the North Central States 
there are 35 in Illinois, 46 in Wisconsin, 
29 in Minnesota and 18 in Michigan. In 


Forty-two 
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the South there are 16 in Texas, 5 in 
Louisiana and 10 in Florida. 

“The products and commodities ex- 
ported by the different export associa 
tions are drawn from all sections of our 
country. From California go out lum- 
ber, hardware, chemicals, fertilizer, 
general merchandise; from _ Illinois, 
meats, evaporated milk, iron and steel, 
lumber, distilled spirits; from Mary- 
land, paper, canned foods, leather; from 
Massachusetts, textiles, paper, hard 
ware, soda pulp. Other commodities 
hipped from various States are: cop- 
per, agricultural and textile machin- 
ery, building materials, cement, loco- 
motives, webbing material, paints, var- 
nishes, dyestuffs and tanning material, 
phosphates, soap and cereals, including 
wheat and corn products. 


Large and Small Concerns Chartered 


“The individual members of the as- 
sociations constitute small and large 
concerns, some with as small capital as 
$10,000 and employing but a small num- 
ber of workmen. In some of the larger 
plants thousands of American workmen 
are employed. 

“Viewing the situation as a whole, 
therefore, we the effects of this 
new trade machinery reaching out into 
every part of our country, opening up 
new arteries of commerce, stimulating 
industrial life, and, above all, helping 
to promote our export trade. 

“There have been some positive re- 
sults from the two years’ trial of this 
law. It has made it possible for the 
small manufacturer and producer to get 
his surplus into the foreign market. It 
has put the export business of this 
country functioning under this law upon 
a more economic basis. It has saved 
overhead expenses. Our manufactur- 
ers have been taught to cultivate a 


see 


Burleson Gets 


YOSTMASTER GENERAL BUR- 
LESON’S chickens are coming 
home to roost. Last week I told you 
about the sledge-hammer action of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee smash- 


ing Burleson’s hopes that the Post 
Office Department might escape pay- 
ment of something like one hundred 
million dollars wrongfully withheld 
from the railroads for carrying the 
mails. The payment of this sum will 
leave the Burleson administration 


charged with a total deficit of approxi- 
mately $110,000,000. 

Sut this is not the whole story. Dur- 
ing the past week the P. M. G. has been 
obliged to ask Congress for the tidy 
sum of $14,005,656, “to be immediately 
available and to remain available until 
expended to cover the deficit in the op- 
eration of the telegraph and telephone 
systems during the period of Govern 
ment control.” 

The joint resolution, approved July 
16, 1918, under authority of which the 
telegraph and_ telephone properties 
were taken over by the Government, 
provided that “just compensation” 
should be made for the use of the prop- 
erties, but no method of determining 
such compensation was _ prescribed. 
Thus it became necessary to fix a more 
or less arbritrary basis. 


permanent market. Through the stucy 
of a prospective market it has pre- 
vented exporters from taking a specu 
lative chance. 


No Complaints Filed 


“Thus far there have been no com 
plaints brought to the notice of the 
Federal Trade Commission from fos 
eign customers against those operat 
ing under this law. The abnormal 
times have made it impossible to dete 
mine what effect sales through Webb 


Pomerene associations have had on the 
domestic market. The commission, un 
der the authority granted to it by Sec- 
tion 4 to extend the powers granted 
under the Federa] Trade Commission 
Act to competitors of our country en 
gaged in export trade, who have not 
combined in a Webb-Pomerene associa 
tion, has already been a corrective force 
and influence in the matter of prevent 
ing unfair trade competition between 
such exporters. 

“It is only fair to say that American 
export business submits itself to-day 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act just as 


our domestic business does under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to the 
supervision of an arbiter on the matter 


of competition in a manner not required 
of the industries of any other nati 
that to-cay by the Webb-Pomerene Act 
we are the only nation which has em- 
powered a governmental department to 
stop unfair trade practices between our 
exporters, whether they be in China or 
South America o rany other part of the 
world: that in view of this control of 
the actions of our business men in other 
countries, this law should be welcomed 
as a boon to the consumers of the coun- 
tries to which we export, and should 
not be feared by any foreign competi- 
tors.” 


on: 
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Another Facer 

The vast property of the 
and telephone ¢ which 
taken over undet resolution 
made it difficult year of 
Federal contro! to determine just com 
pensation for most of them. However, 
compensation agreements were entered 
into with 108 of the larger telegraph 
and telephone companies which owned 
and operated approximately 94 per 
cent of the telephone 
lines of the 


telegraph 
ympanies was 
the joint 


during the 


and 


states. 


telegraph 
United 
Discrimination Agzinst Wire Lines 
The of 
upon was approximately 94 per cent of 
the amount which 


basis compensation agreed 


would have been al 


lowed had compensation been fixed 
upon the same basis upon which Con 
gress compensated the railroads. In 
other words, the Postmaster General 
drove a much harder bargain with the 


telegraph and _ telephone companies 
than did Congress in the case of the 
railroads. 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding, a 
year’s operation under the supervision 
of the Post Office Department not only 
failed to produce revenue sufficient to 
meet the return fixed by the 
Government, but imposed on the tax- 
payers of the country the necessity of 
contributing over $14,000,000 


modest 











In explaining the cause of the deficit, 
the Postmaster Genera! attributes to 
the cost of materials and supplies, and 
to “su il increases Vage in 
some localities.” Eve r\ wideawake 
business man will remem yw badly 
Surleson bungled th whole business 
and the salient fact that after 
the lines wer ack to the private 
owners one of the ading telegraph 
companie promptly it ¢t rates 
which Burleson had boosted in a des 


perate attempt to make ends meet 


Taken by and large, Burleson comes 
pretty near being a red ink liability to 
the whole country as well as to the Ad 


ministration ‘h he has 


wn yro 
tesquely ornamented. 
Praeger Talks of Air Mail 
Unmindful of Senator Smoot’s warn 
ing that the money of the taxpayers 
must not be used by 


petty departmental 
t work in lau 
for publica 
‘ond Assist 
>. g 


raever. the 


chiefs in exploiting their 
datory bul designed 
tion in the newspapers, Se 


ant Postmaster General I 





aeronautical “nut of 


lebrated the se 
the birth of the 
the past week in a 


the department, 
cele ‘ond anniversary of 
mail service during 
1500-word 


ciation” of himself and his pet service 


alr 


“appre 


full of interesting 
information, though possibly the man 
in the who reads it will not re 
gard it altogether from Mr. Praeger’s 
standpoint. From beginning to end the 


The outgiving is 


street 


bulletin shows that Praeger is using 
the air mail service, as he frankly 


+ 


states, “to advance commercial aviation 
in the United States.” The work that 
has been done by the department, he 
modestly de s, “has perhaps re 
ceived greater recognition in E 
than it I 


‘lare 
irope 


as by the people of this 


coun 


P ssibly it 


tnis 18 


never occurred to Praeger 


due to the tact that the 


country know out 

he Post Office Department and the way 

it hag been mismanaged during the past 
year 


people of his more a 
t 
{ 


seven s than Europe does 


Congress Should Look Into This 








But all joking aside—it is difficult to 
when discussing our postal 
service—who can read without shud 
dering the following cynical extract 
from Praeger’s bulletin 
“The Air Mail has come to New Yor 
from Washington and from Chicago i: 


gales and snow storms which tied up 


shipping. It has arrived in 
Cleveland and Chicago when was the 


harbor 


only means of transportation operative 
During the recent tornado that passed 
over Ohio and Illinois, in which 10 


were killed and the bu 
and village Air 
Mail made its flight through that storm 
and arrived ail 
Chicago. 


persons 
in ¢) 


ties wrecke 


safely with the m 


“In the two years’ operation of the 
Air Mail Service, only six pilots have 
lost their lives while transporting the 


mail.” 
Sut, so far, nothing has happened 
Praeger. 


to 
He’s a ground hog. 
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| Publicity for the Retailer 


Single Ad Sells Kitchen Cabinets—A New Angle in 
| Advertising Farm Implements—Good Paint Publicity 





ee 1) epee aa Ad Disposed of Several Cabinets 


No. 1 (2 cols. by 6 in.) 


Take a look at this ad sent us by 
the Buchanan Hardware Co., Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. It was used in three 
weekly papers in connection with a 
window display. The Advertising De- 
partment of the Buchanan Co. inform 
us that a number of cabinets were sold 
as a direct result of this advertising. 

The ad is well handled and the men- 
tion of “Deposit $1” in the heading, 
we think, had a great deal to do with 
the effectiveness of this appeal. 

A kitchen cabinet is a hardware 
specialty which retails for quite a re- 
spectable price and many families who 
could not see their way clear to owning 
a cabinet on the cash plan, find buying 
one of these conveniences an easy mat- 
ter on the installment plan. 

The tie-up of the heading, therefore, 
is forceful. It suggests the power of a 
single dollar. The copy is brief but it 
certainly inspires a desire to come in 
the store and look over the line of 


HERSHSEHSHSNERGHeNENSBENSHNShNSZheWNeEhsahsnsn 
Is Your House Crying 
for--- 


Protection? 


Wood that is paint hungry is constantly calling to you for 
help. The surface is the danger point. “Save the surface 
and you save it all.” 








Your house, barns, or other buildings that look shabby 
shoukl be painted. The improvement in appearance you 
can see, but the saving of the wood itself is only evident by 
its prolonged life. ‘ 


D EVOE Lead ‘and Zine Paint 


Fewer Gallons— Wears Longer 


NSHSHSASNSHSHENSNSNSHSMEHEN 
HSHSHSNHSHEHSNSNSHSNSNSNSH 


Devoe paint is not common mixed or prepared paint. There is a distinct difference 4 ‘ os 
in the pigments and their combination. Devoe is manufactured for you by the oldest cabinets ready for inspection. P 

concern in this country. It has survived seven great wars. It is manufactured today The illustration used in the ad 
under the same formula that has been usedfor 75 years. shows the cabinet to good advantage 
and the entire ad is well planned and 
; - DEVOE IS QUALITY hss —— calculated to bring the excellent results 

lf é spreads tartner, nas greate nding power anc fears e . ° . 
Coy Be eS ee ae “ty ° atetied which were the result of its publica- 


paint by the gallon,,but you pay for it by the yard, 
“DEVOE COSTS LESS PER YARD” 
Come in and Talk it Over 


tion. 

In conclusion, we would direct atten- 
tion to the fact that where a hardware 
specialty representing a considerable 
outlay is advertised, a window display 
should invariably be staged in connec- 
tion with the advertising. Only in 
this way can you get a real “tie-up” 
which spells maximum results in sales. 
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House Painting Time 
No. 2 (3 cols. by 9 in.) 





SHEWENSHENSHENENZENSNZNLNLSME 





HEHENZHENZNENENENENSNENS 






Americus, Kan. Emporia, Kan. Hartford, Kan. This is house painting time. And 
y SE SECA ERA SEA IE Se SESE SEM se this year home owners are painting, 
HENZHENZHSNEHSHSHSH their property both from a sense of 
A double appeal to paint up pride and from a desire to preserve 
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PYREX 


Transparent Ovenware 


SAVES FUEL—Absorbs nearly all the heat and bakes food quickly, 


SAVES FOOD—Ments, vegetables, etc., when cooked in PYREX, re 
tain their natural color and flavor to such a degree that the less ex- 
pensive kinds may be ased aud yet have , delicious food, 


SAVES LABOR—PYREX is always free from grease and odors, for 
pothiny «an penetrate the hard. smooth surface. Car be wadwl as 
easily as your china and silverware. 


PYREX IS MADE IN EVERY PRACTI- 
CAL SHAPE AND SIZE FOR BAKING 


PYREX solves the problem of serving foods direct from the dish in 
which you bake, yet with irreproachable distinction. 


WYREX never discolors, rusts. crazes, dents or chips. 
We're Anxious to Serve You With PYREX 


Our window display showing the _—: br n0d aid you in making your 


Janet CLARK 


NONE AMADA = SOUTH MAI 
The WINCHESTER Store 














Telling the story of a specialty 


holdings which are more valuable than 
ever before in the history of realty 
values. 

Therefore, the hardware dealer has 
a two-fold appeal to the property 
owner. This appeal is well worked 
out in the Haynes ad recently sent us 
by the Haynes Hardware Co., Emporia, 
Kan. 

Here the desirability of painting is 
first pointed out by the text matter and 
then as a specific follow-up a brand of 
paint carried by the local dealer is 
given prominence. The important qual- 
ity points are made in the concluding 
sentence, those of spreading, covering 
and wearing. And the idea of buying 
paint by the gallon and paying for it 
by the yard, while not new in retail 
hardware store paint advertising, it is 
an idea worth a lot more publicity than 
is given it. 

The slogan “Devoe Costs Less Per 
Yard” strikes us as being unique and 
calculated to arouse the interest of the 
reader. 


“Keeping "Em Down on the Farm” 


No. 3 (2 cols x 8 in.) 

Although the song which inspired 
this ad was written in a purely humor- 
ous vein, nevertheless it touches upon 
a problem that is real as thousands of 
our rural populaticn will testify. 

It remained for David Daniels, ad- 
man for the Daniels Store, Corsicana, 
Texas, to tie up this song with a se- 
rious twist to the practical business of 
farm life. 

To read the Daniels ad is to realize 
the efforts being made today to make 
farming more attractive to the young- 
er generation. Not the least of the 
elements entering into the ideal condi- 
tion of farm life is the element of effi- 


ciency in equipment which is the sub- 
ject of this Daniels’ ad. 

Perhaps we will see more ads of this 
kind. where an appeal is made to the 
farmer to keep his equipment up-to- 
date. At any rate, we think it is a 
good lead and worth following up. Mr. 
Daniels is very much interested in our 
opinion of his effort, and we are glad 
to tell him that he is on the right 
track. 


A Story on Pyrex 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 


Curtis B. Knighten, Secretary of the 
Blakey-Clark Co., Ennis, Texas, wants 
to know what we think of his ad on 
Pyrex ‘glassware. 

In the first place, we think his idea 
of telling the public just what Pyrex is 
and does is fine. Too many hardware 
dealers today depend upon national 
advertising alone to carry the story of 
new hardware goods and this is where 
they make a mistake. Unless an effi- 
cient local newspaper tie-up is made 





DEPOSIT $1.00 and (he 
HOOSIER BEGINS TO SAVE WORK IN 


YOUR KITCHEN AT ONCE. 

















We are having a 
Speciat Display of 
HOOSIER Cabinet 
this week Looks 
them over and be 
convinced that you 
can not afford to be 
without this great 
time and labor saver. 
Select your HOOS- 
IER at once and put 
an end to kitchen HOOS fe 
drudgery IOOSIE!I 
PHONE 63 


“AT YOUR SERVICE” 
eon 73 
Buchanan} fardwar o 
uchanan ardware( 1 
RICHFIELO SPRINOGGNY. 


The ad which sold the cabinets 











with the national campaign much of 
the good of the latter will be lost, espe- 
cially so on goods which require some- 
thing of an educational campaign to 
impress the public with their advant- 
ages over time-honored articles and 
methods. 

Any housewife who does not know just 
what Pyrex is and what it will do after 
reading this ad, will probably never 
know. It must be realized that new 
goods are often introduced by word of 
mouth. Mrs. Jones tells Mrs. Smith 
of Pyrex and not until Mrs. Smith 
sees a local announcement of the ware, 
does she recall the recommendation, 
unless she is so taken with some article 
that she forthwith sallies out to pur- 
chase. 

So it will be seen that it is important 
to advertise nationally advertised 


goods—don’t figure that all the work 
has been done. 

Mr. Knighten wants to know what 
we think of correspondence courses in 
advertising. We think some of them 
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are very excellent. Get several pros- 
pectuses and the best courses will be- 
come apparent. 

Mr. Knighten also wants to know 
what we think of repeating a character 
cut and for his benefit and those who 
are using similar cuts, we would say 
that after a time a character cut does 
become “stale” unless it ties up to the 
store in some particular and intimate 
manner. When this time arrives, it is 
well to discontinue the cut or substi- 
tute another. 


J. H. Wesson Dead 


Joseph Hawes Wesson, president 
Smith & Wesson Co., Springfield, Mass., 
fire arms, died recently at his home in 
that city after a brief illness. 

Mr. Wesson was born in Springfield 
Sept. 27, 1859, the youngest son of the 
late Daniel Baird and Cynthia (Hawes) 
Wesson. After his school days he en- 
tered the employ of his father, and not 
being satisfied with a business training, 
entered the shops as an apprentice 
machinist. Later in life, after work- 
ing his way through various manufac- 
turing positions, he kept constantly in 
touch with the mechanical department 
and personally was responsible for 
many of the improvements made in the 
company’s product. 

In 1912 the original company was 
dissolved and a trust association formed 
of which he was elected president, a 
position he held at the time of his 
death. Mr. Wesson took no interest in 
social, club or lodge affairs, devoting 
his entire time to his business and 
family. He was married June 7, 1882, 
to Florence M. Stebbins, who with 
three children survive him. Funeral 
services were held May 3. 
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Office of HakbWARE AGE, 
New York, May 17, 1920 

YHNHE local hardware market is 

somewhat depressed and_ very 

much handicapped by the freight 
situation. The congestion of freight 
in and around New York is unprece- 
dented in the history of business. Mer- 
chants’ associations are trying to de- 
vise ways and means of relieving the 
tie-up and to break the longshoremen’s 
strike that has piled up shipments on 
the piers and docks along the river 
front and which union truckmen refuse 
to move. 

Manufacturers are unable to get raw 
materials and report that they have 
goods packed and ready for delivery 
but are unable to get freight cars. 
Many local dealers and jobbers have 
hauled goods by motor truck from fac- 
tories located in Pennsylvania and 
north of Albany, N. Y. 

Few price changes occurred during 
the past week, although many are ex- 
pected to come through during the 
present week. Garden tools, wire 
goods and square point shovels are in 
heavy demand and are exceptionally 
hard to get. Few jobbers have any 
surplus stock of any kind on hand. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Interest is mildly 
active in both of these lines. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 5 to plus 10 per cent 


Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent off to 
being quoted 50, 


list net Stove bolts are 
10 and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent Common 
tire bolts 1) per cent sink bolts, 50, 10 
and 5 to 65 per cent 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to §& in., 50 per cent, 
10 to 12 in., 3314 and 5 per cent; 14-in., 
331% per cent Stove rods, 33% per cent 


Lock washers, 40 per cent 

Iron rivets are generally held at 20 per 
cent Black tinners’ rivefs 20 per cent. 
Tinned tinners’ rivets, 30 and 5 per cent 

Butter Churns.—There is a_ steady 
interest for butter churns. Prices are 
firm. 

Glass butter churns with wooden dash - 
ers, 1-qt., $11.25; 2-qt., $15; 3-qt., $18.75; 
4-qt., $22.50. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Weakened 
interest marked this line during the 
past week. 

Farming tool handles generally are 
quoted in this section at discount plus 5 
per cent Pick, sledge, hammer and 
hatchet handles are quoted discount plus 
25 per cent. Axe handles discount plus 35 
per cent 

Fly Traps and Swatters.—A substan- 
tial interest is being maintained in this 
line and it is difficult to get enough 


NEW YORK 


goods to supply the demand, many 
jobbers report. 
Fly swatters, wire mesh cloth, corduroy 


bound, wooden handle, $1.20 per doz.; wire 
cloth, black enamel handle, $1.50 per doz 
Tempered steel wire, black wooden handle, 
1% in. over all, $1.70 per doz. 


Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin 
cover and base, height 54% in., diameter 
$3/16 in, $1.60 per doz Black painted 
vire cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per 
doz, 


Galvanized Ware.—Local stocks of 
galvanized sheet are practically ex- 
hausted. Jobbers are doing their best 
to secure goods by motor truck but 
many of the factories are unable to 
maintain a heavy production because 
of their inability to get adequate ma- 
terials *and fuel. 

Galvanized sheet is still being quoted 
No. 28 gage, $10 to $11 base per 100 Ib 
Other items are Galvanized pails, §8-qt. 
$4.90 per doz 10-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 12- 
qt., $6.15 per doz.; 14-qt., $6.90 per doz.; 
16-qt., $8.30 per doz. Extra heavy galvan- 
zed pails, 12-qt., $8.10 per doz.; 14-qt., 
S.95 per doz.; 16-qt., $13.10 per doz. Gal- 
vanized wash tubs, No. 1, $16 per doz.; 
No. 2, $17.85 per doz.; No. 3, $21 per doz.; 
fire pails, galvanized, with flat bottoms, 
painted, $7.60 per doz 

Garden Tools.—This line still at- 
tracts the most interest in local hard- 
ware circles. Goods are scarce and no- 
body seems to be able to get enough. 
No price reductions in any of these 
lines are expected for some time be- 
cause of the serious conditions in the 
steel regions and the difficulties of 
transportation. 

Lawn rollers are being quoted list plus 
10 per cent 

Socket hoes are $8.84 to $9.50 per doz.; 
riveted shank hoes, blue finish, $4.01 to 
$4.10 per doz solid shank hoes, bronze 
finish, $7.97 to $8.60 per doz.; mortar hoes, 
9 in., $11.41 to $11.80 per doz 


Hedge hears, & in., $1.40 each; 9 in., 
$1.65 each; 10-in., $1.90 each; No. 101, &- 
in., $1.50 each; 9-in., $1.75 each; 106-in., 


$2.05 each 

Malleable iron rakes, 10-tooth, $41.56 per 
doz.; 14-tooth, $5.11 per doz.; 16-tooth 
$7.42 per doz.; steel rakes, 10-tooth, $7.60 
to $8.90 per doz.; 14-tooth, $9.15 to $10.45 
per doz.; 18-tooth, $10.65 per doz. Wooden 
lawn rakes, wooden bows, $5.78 to $6.50 
per doz.; steel bows, $7.50 to $8.05. Wooden 
hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.95 per doz.; 3 
aluminum bows, $7.81 per doz.; 2 wooden 
bows, $4.80; 3 steel bows, $7 

Spading forks, 4 tang, malleable D han- 
dle, strapped, $11.82 per doz.; wooden D 
handle, strapped, 4 tang, $15.40 per doz.; 
1 tang, extra heavy, wooden D handle, 
$17.71 per doz 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 44%4-ft 
handle, $12.79 per doz.; 4 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 44%4-ft. handle, $11.33 per doz.; 5 tines, 
strapped ferrule, 444-ft. handle, $15.10 per 
doz.; 4 tines, wooden D handle, plain fer- 
rule, $13.74 per doz.; malleable D handle, 
4 tines, plain ferrule, $11.04 per doz.; mal- 
leable D handle, 4 tines, strapped, $13.75 
per doz.; wooden PD handle, 4 tines, 


strapped, $15.72 per doz. 
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Hay forks, 2 tines, 5%4-ft 


handle, plain 
ferrule, i - 


$10.29 per dozZ.; 3 tines, piain 
rule, 54%-ft. handie, $11.59 per doz.; 3 tines, 
strapped ferrule, 5%%-ft. handle, $13.14 per 
doz. 

Garden Barrows.—These articles are 
in unusually heavy demand. So far 
many of the local jobbers have been 
able to supply the demand, but no 
goods of bulk are being received and 
the local supplies are fast being de- 
pleted. 

Painted and varnished garden barrows 
is-in. handles, body 21% x 144% x 12% in., 
$45 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 28 x 194 
x 15% in., $60 per doz.; 60-in. handles, 
hody 28 x 21% x 19 in., $66.50 per doz.; 
63-in. handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% in., 
$73 per doz.; 72-in. handles, body 414 x 
26 x 21 in., $120 per doz, 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half bolted 
wood wheel, $36 per doz.; iron wheel, $40 
per doz.; full bolted iron wheel, $44 per doz. 

Ice Tongs.—A fair amount of inter- 
est is holding in this line. Prices are 
steady. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, ja- 
panned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
>1s 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32; 
24-in., $37 Solid steel ice tongs, swell han- 
dies, drop forged hardened points, japanned 
red, 1Ll-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., $35; 17-in., 
$40; 24-in., $45, with new discount of 25 
and 5 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—The demand 
continues active for freezers and few 
jobbers are able to supply the full 
quota in demand. 

Full size cans and tubs, dasher with 
double scrapers, 1-qt., $4 net; 2-qt., $4.60 
net; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $17.10; 
12-qt., $16.65. Freezer with Duplex dasher, 
double self-adjusting scraper, 1l-qt., $4.85; 
2-qt., $5.65; 4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-aqt., 
$13.50; 12-qt., $21.55 met. All take a dis- 
count of 40 per cent. Vacuum freezer, 
2-qt., $5: 4-qt., $8 net, less one-third each 

Ice Skates.— We quote herewith 
prices on ice skates prevailing for fu- 
ture orders. Jobbers are advising deal- 
ers to place their orders early for 
skates as a shortage is expected. No 
deliveries, it is said, can be made, how- 
ever, until October. 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, pol- 
ished, $1.04 wer pair; ladies’ style, 
$1.31. Men’s hockey skates, cast steel 
blades, nickel plated, $1.40 per pair; 
ladies’ same, $1.83 per pair. Hardened 
steel blades, nickel plated, $1.88 per 
pair; girls’ same, $2.48. Tempered 
steel blades, extra polished, full nickel 
plated, all sizes, 2.75 per pair. 

Lawn Mowers.—Some jobbers are re- 
fusing any further orders for lawn 
mowers and say that they are unable 
to get their orders accepted at the fac- 
tories for any more deliveries this 


season. 
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Piain bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $5.50 net; 
1in bearing, 14 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 


ing. 4 blades, 10 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 
ing, 4 blades, 12 in., $6 net; 16 in., $6.50 
neé ball bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $6.75 
I 16 in., same, $7.25 net; level, 4 blades, 
11 in., $9.85 net; same, 18 in., $10.85 net; 
same, 20 in., $11.35 net 


Linseed Oil.—The linseed oil market 
is very dull. The demand is very light. 
Rail conditions are also hampering the 
market. Small lots are being sold at 
$1.70 per gal. and $1.67 is being quoted 
for carlots. English oil is offered here 
at $1.50 per gal. Boiled oil is 2 cents 
extra and oil in half barrels is 5 cents 
extra. 

Nails.—The general tone of the local 
nail market is somewhat pessimistic. 
Practically nothing is being received, 


and it is said that most of the mills 
are far behind on production. Freight 


conditions have further aggravated the 
situation, and some jobbers say that 
they do not expect any material relief 
for many months. 


Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $4.25 to $8 base per 
keg For cut nails (which are almost off 
the local market entirely) prices range 
from $7.75 to $9.50 base per keg It should 
be further noted that only small lots are 
obtainable anywhere in this section 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at two-thirds off. 


Quarter-pound papers take a discount of 


19 per cent. Set screws, iron. 50, 10, 5 per 
cent off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent 
off. Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, 
$4.65; 6D, $855; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, 
$835. Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, 
$10. Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 
Naval Stores.—Labor conditions at 





the piers and the continued demand 
keep local stocks of naval stores at a 
very low level. Prices as a result are 
very firm. Turpentine is being sold, in 
yard, at $2.45 per gallon. Rosin, com- 
mon to geod, strained, on a basis of 280 
lbs. per barrel is selling at $20, D grade 
is $20.15; E grade $20.25 and best W W 
$24.50. 

Rope.—The opinion still exists in rope 
circles that the price of manila rope 
will advance before long anywhere be- 
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‘y reviewing business operations for 

the past week, there are many out- 
standing features which indicates an 
approach to the normal. Stabilizing 
influences are more numerous and the 
volume of business being done con- 
tinues to be in excess of any similar 
period. 

Sales on seasonable goods are being 
handicapped on account of the late 
season. This refers particularly to re- 
tail sales on implements, lawn mowers. 

There has been a few advances made 
during the past week and the most 
notable is a 10 per cent advance on 
weldless coil and halter chain, which 
advanced 10 per cent on May 10. Price 
on common proof coil chain, ete., re- 
mains unchanged at the present. Fac- 
tories report, however, that they are 
behind with their orders and if labor 


demands an increase, an advance will 
be made later on. 








tween 3 to 5 cents. The reason for this 
as stated last week is attributed to the 
fact that most of the larger factories 
are now beginning to use the Manila 
hemp fiber that could only be obtained 
several months ago at sellers’ prices in 
the Phillipines. The local rope market 
is very badly tied up by the rail situa- 
tion. 


Jute rope, No. 1, 17%e. to 18e.; jute 
rope, No. 2, 16%4ec. to I17¢c.; jute twine 
wrappings, best grade, 30c. to $35c.; India 
hemp twine, No. 4% and 6 in 24a to 
2ic Manila rope, best grade 2R¢ to 
28%4c.; hardware grade, 25c to 26\c.; 
bolt rope, 33c. to 344c.; sisal rope, pure, 
% in., 19c,. to 2244c.; lath yarn, first grade, 
19c. to 2214¢c.; second grade, 1l7c. to 19%4c. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—De- 
mand is fairly good in this line. Local 
prices are varied in range. 


Tar paper, 1 ply, $2.10 to $3.45 per roll; 
2 ply, $1.60 to $2.85 per roll; 3 ply, $2 to 
$3.35 per roll Rub ply, 


; ber roofing paper, 1 
$1.95 to $3.15 per roll; 2 ply, $2.45 to $33.75 
per roll, 3 ply, $2.95 to $4.40 per roll. 

Rubber Garden Hose.—There is still 
quite a good demand for this item. 
Prices are firm. 

Rubber garden hose, % in., 
per ft.; % in., 7 ply ty 
per ft 4, in., 5 ply, 14c. per ft.; % in., 4 
wire bound, l6c. per ft.;: % in 6 
plain, 16c. per ft All prices quoted 
herewith are for 50-ft. lengths Lengths 
of 25 ft. add le. per ft 

Hose washers are 45c. per Ib Nozzles, 
level grade, $7 per doz Will-Wear grade, 
$7.50 per doz.; galvanized hose clamps take 
a discount of 10 per cent 
“Hose Reels.—Simplex 
$15 per doz Reels with 
drum, 21% in. diameter, handles 28 in., 
190 ft. of hose, $30 per doz. 


Pruning Shears.—These articles are 
receiving a good amount of attention, 
although it is reported that many of 
the leading factories are months be- 
hind on production, to say nothing of 
deliveries. 





1] at 
galvanized steel 
for 


hose reels se 


Cast iron pruning shears, $2.85 per doz 
9-in., California pattern, black finish, $10 
per doz 9-in., full polished, California 
pattern, $14.80 Grass shears, black finish, 
51% -in $3 per doz.; full polished, war- 


ranted, $6.35 per doz 

Lawn Sprinklers.—Interest is fairly 
good in this line with prices firm. 

Gold 4% in. diam 


lacquered, tin shop, 


CHICAGO 


U. S. revolvers advanced 10 per cent. 

Extra finished iron hollow ware ad- 
vanced 7! per cent. 

Cast aluminum ware advanced 10 per 
cent. 

Fuller bibbs advanced 10 per cent. 

Seale manufacturers have advanced 
the price on spring balances 10 per cent. 

There is an objection being raised 
on the part of the jobber to place orders 
with manufacturers at prices ruling at 
date of shipment. Some of the trade 
refuse to buy on these terms and are 
dropping such lines completely, await- 
ing more favorable developments. 

From the best information obtainable 
it is learned that Paris green and ar- 
senate of lead (powdered form), is very 
scarce, and advancing in price. It is 
understood that manufacturers are sold 
up and an advance in price is looked for 
as soon as the bugs start to work. 
Jobbers state that their stocks are in 
good shape and that they can fill all 
orders promptly. 
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eter, $1.40 per doz. Sheet brass ring sprin- 
kler, 5 in. diameter, $7.50 per doz.; sprin- 
Kkler with 3 brass arms, 5 in. high, brass 
head, $14 per doz 3 brass arms, 12 in 
high, brass head, $16 per doz 3 brass 
arms, 24 in. high, brass head, $23 per doz 

Sprayers.—Jobbers report activity 


and interest in this line with a much 
reduced stock on hand. 

One-pint sprayer, tin tank, $3.60 per doz 
-qt. sprayer, tin tank, $4.75 per ] 


aoz 1-qt 
tin sprayer with brass tank, $11 per doz 
Screws.—There seems to be a good 
deal of scarcity in this line in many 
places, and jobl report that 
their screw business is highly satis- 
factory, although there is diffi- 


culty in obtaining adequate supplies. 


i] ] MY - 
10Cal jouvoers 


some 


Flat-head bright screws, 70 and 15 per 
cent discount; flat galvanized screws 
55 and 15 per cent ind-head blued, 67% 





and 15 per cent; round-head nickel-plated, 
974% and 15 per cent Lag screws, 20 per 
cent Jack screws, 15 per cent Iron ma- 
hine screw 60 per cent Brass machine 
crews 0 per cent Screw anchors, 5f 
per cent; lag screw shields, 33! ind 5 
per cent iron set screw 10 and per 
cent; he gon head cap screws 40 per 





Be neh 
Water Pots.—As reported, interest is 
very good in this line at steady prices. 


Galvan zed 
6-qt., $10.70 8-qt., 


cent. Screws, pl is 40 per cent 


iron watering pots with zine 


55; 10-qt 


$12 


Wire Goods.—This and the nai] mar- 
ket are the most seriously affected by 


the present situation. The demand is 
still as insistent as ever and the short- 
age even more acute because of the 
rail congestion. Some jobbers have 


expressed the belief that no material 
relief can be expected in this line for 





probably a year. 

Galvanized square mesh wire per 190 Ib 
from Ne York stock is quoted as follows 
2x 2, $6; 2! x 2) $6.20; 32 x 3, $6.25 
4x 4, $6.50: 5 x 5. $6.50; 6 x 6, $7: 8 x 8 
$7.50 For 50 lineal feet rolls add 15 cents 
per 100 ft Add % cent per sq. ft. for 
vidths narrower than 24 inches and wider 


than 48 inch 


Dull galvanized wire with copper edges 


12 M per 100 sq. ft., $4; 14 M per 100 sq 
ft $4.25: heavy, per 100 sq. ft., $5.50 

Poultry netting is now quoted at 30 per 
cent discount 

Note.—An advance is expected on 
Stanley hammers before long. 

It is reported that several of the 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware 
have labor troubles, and that if they 
are obliged to meet present demands 


on labor, prices on builders’ hardware 
will be advanced. 

state that they are again 
accepting orders on sash cord for fac- 
tory shipment. It is apparent that 
dealers wil sash cord in 
July will make no mistake in placing 
their orders now. 


Jobbers 


who require 


Cash sales and collections continue 
to be very satisfactory. 

Automobile Accessories. — Jobbers 
state their sales on automobile acces- 


sories are not quite as heavy as they 
were earlier in the spring. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the deal- 
ers stocked up very heavy and have 
sufficient stock on hand to cover their 
requirements. Retail sales are excel- 
lent. The demand for spark plugs is 
very heavy. Lyon’s bumpers are in 
great demand. 
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season should do so at once. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Two-cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 
each; Simplex Jack No. 36, $2.10 each; 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 
Lights, $3.65 each; Weed Chains, 30 x 3%, 
$2.65 per pair; Inner Tubes, red, 30 x 3%, 


2.95 each; irey, 2.25 each. Lyon's 
bumpers, $9 each 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 
65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c, each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; lots 
of 50 to 100, 37% each; lots of 100 to 
500, 235c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 33%c. 


each: lots of 10900 and upward, 3le. each. 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 
55c. each; lots of 100 to 250, 52c. each; 


lots of 250 to 500, 50c. each: lots of 500 
to 1000. 47¢. each lots of 1000 and up- 
ward $5 each Hel-Fi Tractor Special, 


lots of 1 to 100, $1 each lots of 100 to 
250, 95c. each; lots of 250 to 500, 90c. 


has been no change in price since last 
reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted axes, 
3-lb. to 4-lb., $16.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base. 





Alarm Clocks.—Never before has the 
demand for alarm clocks been as heavy 
as at the present time. Jobbers are 
out of stock on nearly al! of the best 
sellers. Manufacturers are from four 
to six months behind with their orders, 
and are proportioning out their product 
and therefore shipments received by the 
jobbers are in small quantities. There 
is a scarcity of skilled labor. 
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open hods, 17-in., $7.20 per doz 18-in 
$7.55 per doz.; galv. funnel hod 17-in., 
$8.90 per doz.; 18-in., $9.60 per doz . 

Cutlery.—In reference to conditions 
in the cutlery line, it is understood that 
manufacturers of all kinds of cutlery 
have enough orders on their books to 
run them for the balance of the year 
It is believed that the demand for pocket 
cutlery will be just as large this year, 
if not larger, than it was last year. 
The production has not increased ma- 
terially. There has been disturbances 
in the labor situation at some of the 
factories and extraordinary demands 
have been made. One of the largest 


Concentration All On Shipments 


Seldom, if ever, have iron and steel 
consumers so generally suffered from 
a lack of material as at the present 
time. That factory and foundry oper- 
ations are heavily curtailed or shut off 
altogether without loud cries of com- 
plaint or protest is explained by a 
realization that mills are not to blame 
for the railroad strike and that if 
manufactures cannot be shipped it is 
not surprising that raw materials are 
not received. A waiting attitude is 
taken toward the transportation crisis 
as marking an important transition in 
the deflation movement, however 
prolonged this may be. 

The result is that buying and sell- 
ing are quite secondary to the effort 
to get freight moved. The situation, 
on the whole, is no worse than a week 
ago. Whereas the pinch is felt more 
remotely from the producing of raw 
materials of manufacture, activity at 
some mills has been bettered while 
in others new complications have de- 


veloped. Outstanding is the strike 
on the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the 


Steel Corporation’s ore carrying road 
to Pittsburgh plants. If at all pro- 
longer, Pittsburgh’s present scale of 
operations, 65 to 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity, will be greatly reduced. Al- 
ready ore boats are tied up at lower 
Lake docks, unable to unload, and in 
the light of the late opening of Lake 
navigation the industry may face an 
inadequate ore supply later in the 
year. 


each: lots of 500 to 1000, 87%4c. each; lots 
of 1000 and Cc. 
Titan plugs, 63c 
48c. each 
pion O, 62c. each; 
73c. each; 
United plugs, Junior, small lots, 40c. each; 
lots of 100 or over, 37%c. 
Giant Heavy Duty, small lots, 60c. each; 
lots of 100 or over, 57'4%4c. each 


upward, 85c. each. A 

each: A. C. Cico plugs, 
Champion X. 59c. each; Cham- 
Champion Heavy Duty, 
Splitdorf plugs, 62%c. each; 


each; United 


Axes.—There continues to be a very 
satisfactory volume of business being 
booked on axes for future delivery. 
Local stocks on axes are badly broken 
and dealers who have not already an- 
ticipated their wants, in order to be 
assured of a stock of axes for next 
There 


From Iron Age 


It is estimated that 1,000,000 tons 
of finished steel is loaded on cars not 
being moved and stored in works and 
mill yards. At least half of this rep- 
resents products of the Steel Corpo- 
ration. A leading independent com- 
pany on Monday had 108,000 tons of 
finished material stored; another 70,- 
000 tons and several department shut- 
downs are chargeable to the clogging 
up of works by the accumulations. 
Tuesday some improvement in ship- 
ping was made in Youngstown, which 
has been hard hit, pig iron production 
there in April, for example, being 
about half of the March output. 

In Chicago the Steel Corporation 
has now 21 blast furnaces active out 
of 29 and its operations are at a rate 
of fully 80 per cent of ingot capacity. 
The leading independent there has 
maintained a 70 per cent operation. 

Proficiency in managing traffic is 
being tested. Through and circuitous 
train routings, long as well as short 
hauls by means of motor trucks, and 
many combinations of these have 
marked the intensive effort to meet 
the transportation situation. Fuel 
scarcity has commonly been a major 
factor. One Eastern plate mill has 
lately not been able to get over 50 
per cent of its normal production. One 
sale of spot Connellsville coke brought 
$14 at the ovens and as high as $15.50 
has been offered by foundries. 

A sale of 1000 tons of foundry iron 
to Germany, the first for years, has 


been made. Other moderate lots for 
foreign shipment are reported. The 
only notable domestic inquiry is for 
20,000 tons of basic for a St. Louis 
plant for last half shipment. The 
troubles, of the foundrymen, due to 
the railroad strike, continue, and to 
them is added in some cases financial 
strain owing to inability to make ship- 
ment of castings. In the Chicago dis- 
trict, molders of 32 jobbing foundries : 
are on a strike. Prices continue firm : 
and foundry irons in the Pittsburgh : 
district have advanced $1. 

The statistics of ingot production 
for April indicate a total for the coun- 
try of 3,139,710 tons, or 120,760 tons 
per day, which is a reduction of about 
one-sixth from the March output of 
145,000 tons daily. The drop in steel 
making is thus practically the same 
as that for pig iron, the April daily 
iron output average being 16 per cent 
less than that of March. In the four 
months of this year the country has 
apparently produced 14,000,000 tons 
of ingots. 

Notable improvement was made in 
sheet mill operations, the leading in- 
terest running now at about 80 per 
cent and independent mills at 60 to 
70 per cent, except in the Youngstown 
district, where substantially nothing 
is being produced. The leading inde- 
pendent in Chicago in allocating its 
third quarter output found that it was 
able to take care of only 50 per cent 
of the needs of its customers. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: The American alarm clock, doz. 
lots, $13.84 per doz.; Sleepmeter alarm 
clock, $18.36 per doz., net; Ironclad alarm 
clock, $22.29 per doz., net. Big Ben and 
baby Ben, $28.78 per doz., net. 

Coal Hods.—Owing to the scarcity 
of steel sheets manufacturers of coal 
hods are finding it very difficult to 
maintain production. A great many 
dealers, however, have not ordered for 
next season and are urged to do so as 
early as possible, as a shortage is ex- 
pected. 

We quote 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $4.70 
per doz.; 18-in., $5.25 per doz.; japanned 
$5.90 per doz.; galv. 


funnel hods, 17-in., 


manufacturers states that labor has 
made the following demands: A 25 
per cent advance in labor, a request for 
a company store and a request for 
group insurance for all those em- 
ployed. This was the ultimatum that 
was presented to the company and we 
understand that this has been flatly 
refused. What the outcome will be we 
do not know.+ There is no likelihood 
of any importation of pocket knives 
from England. Prices on German 
pocket cutlery have recently advanced 
to such an extent that importations 


will be very limited. 
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Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Sales on eaves trough and conductor 
pipe continues to be very heavy, and 
jobbers are finding it very difficult to 
obtain enough of this product to supply 
their current orders, say nothing about 
accumulating a stock. Manufacturers 
ire greatly handicapped, owing to the 
shortage of steel sheets. Several manu- 

cturers have notified the jobbers that 
the only way they are accepting orders 

at prices ruling at date of shipment. 
Jobbers, however, still maintain pres- 


ent prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
(hicago 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
in., $7.05 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
nductor pipe, 3 in.. $7.45 per 100 ft., 29- 
gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
2.16 per doz. 
Files.—Deliveries on files continues 


to be very satisfactory, and jobbers 
have good stocks on hand and are able 
to fill all orders promptly. A very 
satisfactory business is being done. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 


Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 
Galvanized Ware.—There has been 
no change in the situation as to galvan- 
ized ware since last reported. Jobbers 
continue to limit quantities shipped 
from their stock and they report that 














Glass.—Window glass is just as 
scarce as ever, and deliveries from the 
manufacturers have not improved. Job- 
bers have very little if any stock on 
hand, and the demand, if anything, is 
heavier than ever. 

We 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 


strength A, all sizes, 
per cent off; single strength B, first 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, 
trength A, 7 ff; putty in 
kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No, 1 
and No. 3, 1 doz to 
pat kage 
Wood 
scarcity 
turers of wood 
difficult to maintain produc 
demand was never heavier, 
in general are very low. 
been no change in price 


quote 
Chicago: Single 77 
three. 
double 
100-1lb 
No 
per 


9 per cent 
pe e! 


Handles.—Owing to the 
of hickory and ash, manufac- 
handles are finding it 
tion. The 
and stocks 
There has 
since last re- 


ported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 90c 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Lanterns.—Very satisfactory orders 
for lanterns are being booked for future 
shipment. Manufacturers of lanterns 
have a great many orders booked, and 
dealers who have not anticipated their 
wants should do so as early as possible. 
Prices on lanterns are not expected to 
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Nuts and Bolts.—A slight 
ment in delivery of nuts and bolts has 
been noted during the — week. Job- 
bers wine that they have been notified 
by the mills that they have large quan- 
tities of a packed up waiting for 
transportation. Prices continue t 
very firm and the demand is 


from 


improve- 


» be 


heavy. 





or hexagon cap, $1 off per 100 lb 
tove bolts, 50-10 off 
Wire Nails.—The 
nails is more acute 
state that they 
common nails. 
nails shipped in 


of 
Jobbers 
out of all 


shortage wire 
than ever 
are entirely 
There has been a few 
during the past week 
by boat, but not in large enough quan- 
tities to supply the current demands. 
Manufacturers give no assurance as to 
will be relieved. 


when these conditions 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b 
Chicago: Common wire nails, from $4.10 
to $4.75 per keg base. 

Rope.— While there is a shortage on 


some of the small sizes of rope, gener- 
ally speaking, stocks are good and are 
ample to meet all requirements. Sales 
continue to be very satisfactory. There 
has been no change in price since last 
reported. 





deliveries from the manufacturers have go any lower We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fob 
not improved. They are out of stock We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: In full coils. manila rope. stand- 
: “ . Chicago Competition lanterns, No. 0 tu- ard br inds, No. 1, 28%ec per Ib. base; No. 
on & great many items and have not bular, $6.90 per doz No. 2 tubular cold 2, 27%c pe r Ib. base No. 3. 25%c. per 
as yet issued prices. blast, $9.90 per doz Ib. base isal rope, full coils, standard 
’ Pu? ii ‘ 
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brands, No, 1, 
per lb. 


Roofing Paper.—There is a shortage 
of nearly all kinds of roofing and build- 
ing paper, and jobbers state they are 
finding it very difficult to obtain de- 
liveries from their source of supply. 
Their stocks are low and the demand 
continues to be very heavy. Present 
prices continue firm. 


1914c, per lb.; No. 2, 17%c 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1l-ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 
per sq.; Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq. ; 


2-ply, $2.24 per sq 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-pl'y, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; 

felt, $4.83 per 100-lb.; red and gray rosin 
paper, $90 per ton 

Steel Sheets.—Local jobbers have re- 
vised prices on steel sheets, but have 
very few if any on hand. There con- 
tinues to be a premium paid for spot 
sheets. Jobbers continue to place a 
limit of one bundle to a customer on 
sheets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, No. 28, at 
$9.50 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black sheets, 
$8 per 100 Ib. 


Stove Board.—Jobbers continue to 
book very satisfactory orders on stove 
board for future delivery. Manufac- 
turers, owing to the shortage of tin 
plate, are very doubtful about produc- 
tion. Dealers should make it a point 
to go over their stocks and order for 
their fall requirements. 


Office of HarpDWARE AGE, 
Boston, May 15, 1920 


‘ENERALLY speaking, New Eng- 
A land business interests are suffer- 
ing from an attack of the blues owing 
to the uncertainty regarding our in- 
dustrial future. This sickness has ap- 
parently not struck deeply into the re- 
tail hardware trade. It is only fair to 
state, however, that both the retail 
hardware dealers and the jobbers have 
greatly curtailed their purchases of 
late, not so much because of any un- 
easiness regarding the future as_ be- 
vause of the fact that they all have 
large amounts of goods on order, and 
therefore are sufficiently covered. Some 
of the retail dealers are covered on 
certain kinds of merchandise as far 
ahead as next fall and winter. 

Retailers all report seasonable goods 
are selling slowly as compared with 
last year. Last year, it will be re- 
salled, the spring season was consider- 
ably advanced, many gardens having 
been planted on May 1. For that rea- 
son it is hardly fair to draw one’s con- 
clusions from last year. Sales of gar- 
den things compared with the average 
for the past ten years have made a 
normal showing this year. But what 
the retail dealer is lacking in garden 
tool sales, he is more than making up 
on other lines, so his business, like the 


jobbers’, is holding up remarkably well. 
The one cry everywhere is the scarcity 
of goods, and this condition apparently 
is growing more and more acute in-— 
stead of better. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
, ’ $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, $16.05 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz. ; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz, 

Screws.—Stocks on flat-head bright 
screws are reported to be very satisfac- 
tory; however, round-head blued and 
round-head nickel screws are very 
scarce, and jobbers are unable to ac- 
cumulate a stock. Sales are very heavy 
and a great many screws are being 
used in the manufacturing districts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
round-head blued, 6744-20; flat-head japan, 
6214-20; round-head brass, 57%-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 

Sash Weights.—All foundries manu- 
facturing sash weights are working to 
“apacity and deliveries have somewhat 
improved. Sales continue to be very 
satisfactory, and present prices are held 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $75 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
from the foundry, subject to delay, $73 per 
ton. 

Wheelbarrows. — The demand for 
wheelbarrows, if anything, is increasing 
and the available supply is inadequate 
to meet the present demands. Deliv- 
eries from the manufacturers continues 
to be very slow. There has been no 
change in price since last reported. 

We quote from 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


BOSTON 


Axes.—The Kelley Axe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Charleston, W. Va., has issued 
a new list, which shows many advances 
on wood chopping tools, but the local 
market is well cleaned up on all makes 
of axes. Indications point to a short- 
age when the regular retail fall buying 
movement starts in. 


Automobile Accesscries.— The de- 
mand for automobile accessories con- 
tinues very heavy. This fact is prob- 
ably accounted for by the large in- 
crease in the automobile registrations 
throughout New England. The recent 
enactment of a law compelling the in- 
stallation of mirrors on trucks and 
closed cars has resulted in an unusual 
demand for the various types of mir- 
rors. Such things as electric drills, 
small wrenches, jacks and piston rings 
are moving freely. The popular brands 
of motor oils and greases have been ad- 
vanced materially during the past two 
weeks. 

Brushes.—The leading manufactur- 
ers of all kinds of scrub brushes have 
withdrawn their price lists. New lists 
will be issued within the immediate 
future, which will show’ substantial 
advances on all numbers, according to 
the jobbers here. 

Bolts and Nuts.—There has been an 
advance of 5 to 10 per cent in jobbing 
quotations on bolts and nuts. Small 
bolts of all kinds continue very scarce 
but this condition evidently is not con- 
fined to Boston alone, because the job- 
bers here are receiving requests for 
stock from large consumers in all sec- 





Hardware Age 


Chicago: No, 4 tubular barrows, all steel] 
$9.25 each; common tray or stave ba rows 
f each; angle leg garden barrows, §¢& 50 
4 


Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting — 
Jobbers state that they are practically 
out of stock on wire cloth and poultry 
netting, and have made a special effort 
to pick this up from the various manu- 
facturers, with little success. There 
continues to be a very heavy demand 
for this line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12 
mesh, $2.25 per 160 sq. ft.; poultry netting 
galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis 


count 5 galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount. 


Game Traps.—Jobbers state that they 
are receiving a very nice lot of orders 
for future shipment. Factories have 
already booked orders for all the traps 
they can make this year. Dealers, to 
make sure of having traps when the 
season opens, should get their orders 
in now. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1 Victor traps, with chains, $2.01 
per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per doz.; 
No, 1%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.05 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per doz.; 
No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 
: per doz.; without chains, $1.75 per 

z.; No. 1, Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 
$2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12 per 
doz.; No. 1%, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, $3.25 
per doz: No. 0, Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz. 





tions of the country. According to re- 
ports received here from the leading 
manufacturers of bolts and nuts the 
outlook for increased supplies during 
the balance of the year is not very 
encourag:ng. If such should prove to 
be the case the local jobbers feel cer- 
tain that the market will go. still 
higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Ma- 
chine bolts with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and 


smaller, list; 4% x % § and larger, list; 
machine bolts, C. T. & WD. nuts, 4 x 
% in. and smaller, list plus 10 per cent; 
14% -x« *% in. and larger, list plus 10 per 
cent: common carriage bolts, 6 x % and 
smaller, list plus 10 per cent; 64 x % and 
larger, list plus 10 per cent; tap bolts, list 
plus 30 per cent; stove bolts, large quan- 
tities, 60 per cent discount; bolt ends, list; 
tire bolts, 14%, 1% and 2 in. x 3/16 in 
45c. per 100 net, other sizes, 30 per cent 
discount; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 30 per cent discount; % and 
larger, 30 per cent discount; finished case 
hardened nuts, 30 per cent discount; H. P 
square blank in full keg, tapped; hexagon 
blank and tapped; C, P. C. & T. square 
blank, tapped; hexagon blank and tapped, 
list plus 4e. 


Chains.—Jobbers have been advised 
by manufacturers that prices on stake 
and trace chains have been marked up 
approximately 15 per’ cent, owing to 
the increased cost of raw material and 
labor. Local prices have been revised 
accordingly. 

Chair Seats.—An advance of about 
10 per cent in prices has been made on 
Spaulding fiber chair seats. 

Fire Arms, Etc.—Iver Johnson’s 
Arms and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has advanced prices on United 
States revolvers and double guns owing 
to the scarcity of labor. The company 
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is sold far ahead on such fire arms, and 
has notified the jobbing trade here that 
deliveries will be more or less delayed. 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., has made an ad- 
vance on gun covers which will bring 
the retail prices of same up to $5.50, 
$16, $21.25, $21.50 and $28.75. Local 
jobbers say that never before: in the 
history of their business have they sold 
so fany fire arms as they have sold 
this year. A feature of the buying 
this year has been the lack of pawn 
shop inquiries. Usually the jobbers do 
a large business with the pawn shops, 


but for some unexplainable reason 
these stores have not figured in the 
market this year. 

Freezers.—The conditions covering 


the market for ice cream freezers have 
not changed materially since last re- 


ports. The local supply, while small, 
is apparently sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White 
Mountain, 1-qt., $2.91 each; $3.39; 
3-qt., $4.05; 4-qt, $4.95; 6-qt.. S-qt., 
$8.10; 10-qt., $10.80; 12-qt., 





; 15-qt., 


$15.36; 20-qt., $19.92; 25-at., 


Fruit Jars.—Prices for Consolidated 
fruit jars have been advanced. Some 
of the dealers feel that the cost of tin 
plate will be so high that canned goods 
put up by the big canning concerns will 
necessarily have to be so costly that 
the average housewife will consider the 
cost of glass fruit jars as small. 


Hose.—Retail dealers report very 
little buying of rubber hose by the 
public but the jobbers here say they 
are moving quite a little fresh stock. 
While the prices quoted for hose by the 
manufacturers are higher than _ they 
were a year ago the percentage of ad- 
vance in them is considerably smaller 
than that in most articles handled by 
the retail hardware trade. Few hard- 
ware interests in this section of the 
country are carrying a heavy stock of 
hose, and it would take a comparative- 
ly short spell of real dry weather to 
clean up the available supply in job- 
bers’ hands. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: ull 
Dog, % in., 20c, per ft.; Milo, % in., 17e. 
per ft.; Good Luck, % in., 16c. per ft 
Olympia, 5% in., 15c. per ft.; Leader, % in., 
13%c. per ft.; @ommercial, % in., 11%e. 
per ft. 

Iron and Steel.—Mill shipments of 


iron have been received this month, but 
comparatively little steel is coming 
forward. Notwithstanding this fact 
the Boston market is relatively better 
supplied than many others in the coun- 
try, which probably accounts for in- 
quiries being received by the jobbing 
trade here from distant points, as far 
away as the Hawaiian Islands. We 
hear of but one house that has any 
five-eighths rounds, and it has but one 
bundle. Jobbers say that there is every 
possibility of both iron and steel being 
advanced to six cents a pound within 
the near future. 


lron.—Refined, per 100 Ib., $5.50 base, 
except as noted; 4%, 9/16 in., round and 
quare and 2%-in. and larger, $5.90; 7/16- 
in. round and square and smaller, $7.50; 
over 6 in. wide, $7; best refined, $7: 
Wayne, $8: band iron. $7.25; hoop iron, 
$8.25; Norway iron, $20; broken bundles 





of hoops, 2c. extra; broken bundles of other 


iron, ‘ec. extra, 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $5.50 per 100-lb 
base; flats, 6 in. wide and narrower, over 
2 in. thick, $6; over 6 in. wide and not 
even inches, $6.35; concrete bars, plain 
round and square, $5.50 base; twisted 
squares, $6; structural angles, channels 
and tees, under 3 in., $5.50 base; 3 in. and 
over, $5.50; cold rolled steel, rounds, $8 
base squares, hexagons and flats, $8.50 
tire steel, 1% x % and larger, $6.50; nar- 
rower and thinner, $7; open hearth spring 
steel, $10; crucible spring steel, $15; steel 
bands, $7.25; hoops, $8.25; No. 10 sheets, 





$8; plates, 4-in. and heavier, $6 base. 


Lawn Mowers.—Lawn mowers con- 
tinue to come forward slowly from the 
manufacturers. The lateness of the 
season has retarded the consumptive 
demand for mowers, otherwise the sup- 
ply situation would be a great deal 
more serious than it is to-day. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cheaper 
grades, 14-in., $4.80 each; 16-in., $5; 18-in., 
$5.20. Ordinary grades, 16-in., $7.50 each; 
18-in., $7.80 Better grades, 14-in., $11.40 
each; 16-in., $12.54; 18-in., $13.68; 20-in., 
$14.82. sall-bearing mowers, 14-in., $12.67 
evch: 16-in., $13.94; 18-in., $15.20; 20-in., 
$16.47. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York City, has re- 
duced its price of lead from 9c. to 
8lc. a |lb., but this fact has not been 
reflected in the local wholesale market 
for sheet lead which is quoted at 16\c. 
per lb. list, and 20 per cent off on sales. 

Nails.—Wire nails are coming for- 
ward more freely but it will be a long 
time before jobbers are able to fill all 
the back orders they have on hand. Cut 
and galvanized nails continue’ in 
greater demand than jobbers can sup- 
ply, and prices quoted for them are 
very strong. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; coated wire 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $7.75 per keg base; galvanized 
nails, $11.75 per keg base. 

Horseshoes.—lI«ader, No. 5, 9.40 per 
keg; No. 6, $5: No. 7. $4.80: No. 8, $4.60; 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.45; Crown, No. 5, 
$5.90; No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, $5.05; No. 8, 
$4.55; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 


2apers.—The popular brands of roof- 
ing paper have been marked up mate- 
rially of late, prices ranging from $108 
to $120 a ton, which naturally have had 
a tendency to curtail buying by the re- 
tail trade. 

Rivets.—Small iron rivets continue 
in active demand and short supply, and 
according to the manufacturers there 
is every indication that they will be 
unable to overcome the shortage for 
many months, owing to their inability 
to get wire stock from the mills in 
sufficient quantities. Copper rivets, 
also, are in demand, and not always 
obtainable because of the broken con- 
dition of jobbers’ stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 
iron, small, 20 per cent discount; struc- 
tural, full keg, $6.70 to $6.85 per 100-Ib 
base. 


Screws.—A Western automobile con- 
cern reported last week as having bought 
400 gross brass machine screws, is 
now in the market for even a 
larger number but to date has not been 
able to cover. Inquiries for machine 
screws are being received from Nor- 
folk, Va., Saginaw, Mich., and other 
points equally distant, which would in- 
dicate that other markets are as poorly 
supplied as is Boston. Coach screws 
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have been advanced five per cent to 20 
per cent discount. Wood screws con- 
tinue to sell slowly but the market is 
far from overstocked, and its undertone 
is apparently very strong, owing to 
the inability of the jobbing trade to 
place new orders except at prices 
which represent an advance over stock 
already on shelves or on order. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists W ood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 6744 per cent 
discount flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 5714 per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 6244 per 
cent discount; round head nickeled, 57% 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 55 


per cent discount 


Coach screws, 20 per cent discount; set 
screws, 25 per cent discount; cap screws, 
square and hexagon, 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 15 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount 

Shovels.—The advance in wooden 


snow shovels reported last week, is 
quite irregular but averages around 20 
per cent. This advance was due to the 
increased cost of wood and labor, the 
manufacturers being obliged to buy at 
premiums from other than regular 
sources in order to keep their plants 
operating. 

Tools.—The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., has advanced 
prices on a number of its small tools, 
such as calipers, rules, ete. Jobbers’ 
prices have been changed correspond- 
ingly, in every case from 33 1/3 to 20 
per cent discount. 
indication points to 
record breaking sales of American 
made toys in 1920. The number of or- 
ders for goods to be delivered already 
in the hands of the jobbing trade sur- 


Toys.—Every 


passes all previous records for this 
season of the year According to the 
manufacturers the retail dealers have 
evidently sized up the situation cor- 


rectly,,for unless the toy makers are 
able to secure more help and larger 
quantities of raw material it looks very 
much as if they would be unable to fill 
all the orders they have on their books 
to-day. So far as we have been able 
to find, foreign toys are not likely to 
find their way into the country this 
year in sufficient quantities to serious- 
ly compete with the American made 
product. 

Washers.—Local stocks washers 
have been further reduced last 
reports, and some jobbers say they are 
entirely out of certain sizes. 


on 
since 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks Cut 
washers *-in. and smaller, 6e. per Ib., 
larger, 5¢ per Ib cut washers, 200-Ib 
kegs, list malleable washers, 12c. per Ib 


Wire Cloth.—The recent advance in 
jobbers’ prices on black wire cloth ap- 
pears to have stimulated rather than 
discouraged buying by the retail trade. 
Actual purchases, however, are com- 
paratively small owing to the limited 
holdings by the jobbers, who continue 
to report mill shipments as decidedly 
backward, and every indication of a 
serious pinch in the supply situation 
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before the summer public buying sea- 
son gets under way. The jobbers’ price 
is $2.60 base, f.o.b. store, no factory 
price being available. 
Wrenches.—Jobbing houses report a 
slightly increased demand for wrenches, 
which would indicate that those inter- 


ests who bought at considerably below, 


the present market level have disposed 
of the bulk of their holdings. Unless 


there is relief in the raw material situ- 
ation within the near future it is high- 
ly probable that wrenches, like a great 
many other articles of hardware, will 
become scarce and higher in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stilson 
and Trimo and parts, 50 per cent discount; 
Coes and parts, in full packages, 20 per 
cent discount; drop forged wrenches, 20 
per cent discount; Westcott wrenches, new 
list; agricultural wrenches, 25 per cent 
discount. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, May 15, 1920. 

§ tees of the largest local hardware 

jobbers report that never before in 
the history of their business have their 
stocks of staple hardware goods been 
as low as they are now, nor have they 
ever had, in all their history, as much 
trouble in getting goods, as now, and 
one of these jobbers has been active in 
the hardware trade here for many 
years. Of course, the main reason for 
this is the railroad strike, which has 
pretty nearly paralyzed all kinds of 
trade, and has created a famine in sup- 
plies of many articles, deliveries on 
which united efforts of jobbers and 
customers to secure are not successful. 

A leading steel authority made the 
statement the other day that probably 
over one million tons of semi-finished 
and finished steel products are either 
loaded on cars ready to be hauled to 
consumers or else are piled in ware- 
houses and yards of the different steel 
companies. While the railroad situa- 
tion is mighty bad in the districts af- 
fected by the strike, it seemed to be a 
little better at the close of last week 
than the week before. In proof of this 
several concerns report their opera- 
tions are increasing, especially those 
that are large enough to make up full 
train loads of their products, which all 
the local railroads are hauling out. 

In the Farrell, Youngstown and New 
Castle districts, where many large steel 
mills and finishing plants of the Steel 
Corporation and _ independent _ steel 
companies are located, the railroad 
service has been very bad since the 
strike started. 

The enormous stocks of iron and 
steel products piled up mean a conges- 
tion of freight when normal service is 
resumed that will certainly take several 
months or longer to clear up. The ef- 
fects of the railroad strike on the steel 
business, and al] lines of trade, have 
been worse than the steel strike which 
started in November last year, but 
from which the steel industry had 
pretty well recovered and was making 
nice progress towards getting out max- 
imum production. 

Local jobbers and retailers of hard- 
ware report that in spite of the severe 
handicaps under which they are doing 
business the volume of business is fair- 
ly good, but of course would be much 
heavier if goods could be received and 
delivered. The acute shortage in sup- 


ply of goods has naturally caused some 
advances in prices, and many manu- 
facturers of goods carried by hardware 


stores are either refusing entirely . to 
quote on new orders or else will accept 
new business only at their prices that 
are in effect at the time shipments are 
made. 


Automobile Accessories.—Local job- 
bers and hardware dealers report that 
sales of automobile accessories of all 
kinds in April were not as large as ex- 
pected, but this was no doubt due 
largely to the cold and wet weather 
that prevailed in this district during 
nearly all of last month. New trade 
in tires is more active than on other 
lines of accessories, the belief being 
that further advances in prices of tires 
will be made by leading makers in the 
near future. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—One local 
maker has advanced prices on nearly 
all grades of nuts and bolts about 10 
per cent, and a general advance on all 
grades also on rivets is looked for in 
the near future. Two local makers say 
they are not accepting new orders, not 
being able to ship goods already made, 
except to certain points, and their 
warehouse facilities being about used 
up by the heavy stocks they have ac- 
cumulated since the strike started. Dis- 
counts in carloads and larger lots to 
jobbers, being named by makers that 
are still quoting to regular customers 
only, are about as follows: 

Large structural and ship rivets, $4.50 
base; large boiler rivets, $4.60 base; small 
rivets, 50 per cent off list. 

Small machine bolts, roljed threads, 40 
10 and 5 per cent off list; same sizes in cut 
threads, 40 and 5 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes of machine bolts, 30 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Carriage bolts. % in. x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 40 and 5 per 
cent off list; cut threads, 30 and 10 per 
cent off list; longer and larger sizes, 30 
per cent off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent 
off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head, 
40 per cent off list; other style heads, 20 
per cent extra. 

Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. 
x 4 in.; Smaller and shorter, 35 per cent 
off list; longer and larger sizes, 25 per cent 
off list: hot pressed and cold pressed sq. 
hex. blank nuts, 2c. off list. 

Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. 
A. F.: % in. and larger, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list: 9/16 in. and smaller, 70 and 5 per 
cent off list; 9/16 in. and smaller, A. L. 
A. M. or S. A. E., 70, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list. 

Stove bolts in packages, 70 and 10 per 
cent off list; stove bolts in bulk, 70, 10 and 
21% per cent off list; tire bolts, 55 and 10 
per cent off list: track bolts, 6c. base. 

One cent per Ib. extra for less than 200 
kegs tivets in 100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra. 

All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Local building 
permits being taken out at present are 
lighter now than in some years, and this 
is adversely affecting sales of hardware 
and other goods that go into new struc- 
tures. Some of the larger steel com- 
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panies, realizing the predicament in 
which many of their employees are 
placed by not being able to get suit- 
able homes, are trying to overcome 
this by furnishing the money to build 
homes for their employees, loaning it 
to them at a low rate of interest, and 
allowing long time payments to be 
made for the houses. Stocks of build. 
ers’ hardware are low, and retailers are 
going slow in making purchases owing 
to the high cost of goods. 


Ice Cream Freezers. — Local hard- 
ware dealers report that the new de- 
mand for ice cream freezers so far this 
season has been very light, owing to 
the cold wet weather which has pre- 
vailed this season. Prices on nearly all 
grades of standard freezers are from 
20 to 25 per cent higher than last year, 
and on two popular makes are about 
35 per cent higher. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Production is 
being cut down very much by the rail- 
road strike, some mills rolling iron and 
steel bars operating to only 50 per cent 
or less. Many thousands of tons of 
finished iron and steel bars are loaded 
on cars, ready to be moved when the 
strike is over, or else piled in ware- 
houses of the mills. The supply of 
steel bars, in spite of the railroad 
strike, seems to be a little better than 
several months ago, and a new demand 
is not quite so urgent. 

Prices in carloads and larger lots are 
about as follows: Steel bars rolled from 
billets at 2.35c., this being the price of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefinite deliv- 
ery, likely not before first quarter of next 
year. Other mills rolling steel bars from 
billets quote from 3c. to 4c. at mill, prices 
depending entirely on the buyer and the 
delivery wanted. The demand for concrete 
reinforcing steel bars is fairly active, and 
we quote these, when rolled from billets, at 
4c. to 4.25¢., and from old steel rails at 
about 3.50c. at miH. We quote common 
iron bars at 4.25c. to 4.50¢c., and refined 
iron bars, 4.50c. to 5c. in carloads, f.o.b 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Operations among some of 
the sheet mills are better now than 
when the railroad strike started. Auto- 
tomobile builders are in distress for 
sheets for bodies, fenders and other 
purposes, and are again offering fabu- 
lous prices for sheet bars, which they 
intend to have rolled into sheets. It is 
said that recently as high as $85 to $90 
per gross ton has been “paid for sheet 
bars for such purposes. Prices to large 
jobbers in carload or larger lots, for 
indefinite delivery, are as follows: 

We quote No. 28 gage box annealed one 
pass black sheets at 4.35c. to 6.50c.; No. 2% 
galvanized, 5.70c. to 8 50c., and Nos. 9 and 
10 blue annealed at 3.55e, to 6c., the lower 
prices named being the March 21 schedul« 
which are still named by the leading inter 
est, while the higher prices represent a fair 
range of quotations by the independent 
mills. 

Shovels.—Two local makers, one be- 
ing a very large manufacturer of 
shovels, report they are refusing to 
accept new orders on any grades of 
shovels at definite prices, but will ac- 
cept orders only from regular custo- 
mers for delivery at their convenience, 
and at makers’ prices in effect at the 
time shipments are made. Stocks of 
spades and shovels held by local job- 
bers and retailers in this district are 


now the lightest in some years. 
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Jobbers’ prices on high-grade shovels are 
higher and now range from $20 to $21 per 
doz. on high-grade shovels, medium grades 
about $18 per doz., and high-grade spades 
$20 to $21 per doz. Best grades of coal 
shovels are now held at $20 to $21 per doz. 

Tim Plate.—Independent makers of 
tin plate are selling regular customers 
that make food containers at the fixed 
price of $7 per base box, but to. other 
consumers of tin plate, such as mak- 
ers of tin ware and other goods, they 
are charging $8 and $8.50 per base 
box. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. output of tin plate for the remain- 
der of this year is all under contract, 
and some independent companies re- 
port that the major part of their 
product is also sold up for this year. 
A very large loss in production of tin 
plate has occurred as a result of the 
railroad strike, and this can never be 
made up. 


We now quote tin plate to domestic con- 
sumers for remainder of the year delivery 


at $7 to $8 base box, stock items $8.50 to 
$9, and for export $11 to $12 per base box, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—The railroad strike 
has caused a very heavy loss in pro- 
duction of wire rods, wire and wire 
nails and that will never be made up. 
Local makers report they are not sell- 
ing except to regular customers only, 
and for such delivery as they can make. 
Very high premium prices are offered 
for wire and wire nails for spot ship- 
ment, by jobbers and retailers that are 
in distress for these products, but in 
most cases these are turned down as 
the mills do not have the products to 
sell. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, this 
being the price of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., and $4 base on the new card 
recently issued by four or five of the in- 
dependent mills. We quote bright basic 
wire at $3, this being the price of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and $3.50, this 
bens the price of most of the indepedent 
mills. 


TWIN CITIES 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
May 12, 1920. 


v= May has not started out 
nearly as well as did April in the 
matter of sales totals, the reasons are 
obvious to the average business man. 
The shortage of goods due to freight 
conditions and to shortage of produc- 
tion, and the backward season, have 
gone far toward reducing sales. Dis- 
trust of building conditions, in view 
of threatened labor disturbances, has 
caused many people who intended build- 
ing to postpone the start of operations 
or to abandon their plans entirely for 
the year. The general high plane of 
prices has discouraged others from 
building at present, and hardware is 
only one item of many in this class. 
Lumber, cement, brick and mill work 
of all kinds are to be included, not for- 
getting papers which have climbed 
steadily in the past few months. The 
last advance in the price of labor has 
also proved a deterring factor. So 
there has been quite a bit of a slowing 
down in the progress of building ia the 
cities, an influence which will probably 
be felt through the next few months. 
Arguments that the top of the market 
had been reached have been offered for 
several weeks, but prices have con- 
tinued to climb steadily, with no limit, 
apparently, to their activity. Both job- 
bers and dealers are holding their pur- 
chases down to as low a level as they 
can, and still serve their customers, in 
order to have as small a stock as pos- 
sible when the “break” comes in the 
market. As a matter of fact, many of 
them will admit that in all probability 
the decline will be gradual enough to 
allow an ordinary stock to be disposed 
of without much of a loss, if any. We 
are told by those who have recently 
visited the East that we are not nearly 
so conservative here as the people in the 
East, and are more optimistic in regard 
to the future. This may be due to the 
fact that in the past several crises in 
business and finance this district suf- 





fered less than any part of the country. 

Cash sales are holding their propor- 
tion of trade, and collections continue 
to be very good. Sales of luxuries have 
suffered to some extent lately, but with 
taxes less than a month ahead this is to 
be expected. Prices in general show a 
strong and firm tendency, with occa- 
sional advances announced by the fac- 
tories. Local prices show few changes, 
however. Axes, files, churns, hose and 
lawn mowers all show an upward re- 
vision in prices, which in almost all 
cases is only a small advance. Ad- 
vances on the average are not so radi- 
cal as they were a few months ago, but 
seem to be more in the nature of a step 
on the part of the maker to cover costs 
only. Everybody engaged in the mer- 
chandising game, from the manufac- 
turer to the dealer, seems to realize that 
the same margin of profit cannot be 
added to the costs now that was used 
three years ago. 


Axes.—There has been a slight up- 
ward revision of prices on axes, and 
the sales are running at about normal. 
New goods are arriving very slowly. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single bit, base weights, axes $16.50 per 
doz.; double bit, base weights. axes $21.50 
per doz.; Sager handle single bit axes, 
$23.50 per doz.; Hiawatha boys’ handled 
axes, $14 per doz, 


Automobile Accessories.—A question 
asked at a meeting of a local hardware 
association brought the response that 
the majority of those present carried a 
stock of auto accessories and considered 
the venture a profitable one. Sales are 
moving along at a fair pace for the 
kind of weather we have been having. 
The call for tires seems to be undimin- 
ished, with the cord tire growing in 
favor. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Labor troubles 
are liable at the present time to slow 
up the progress of building operations 
here, as the sash and,door factories 
locked their doors yesterday after part 
of their workers went out on strike. 
This will tend to tie up work, depending 
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on this class of material. Factory ship- 
ments are as slow as ever in arriving, 


-as the railroads are far from having 


their troubles over with. In fact, the 
local switchmen are at the point of 
striking, making the duplicate of the 
freight congestion here that Chicago 
has had. 


Bolts.—Prices on this line of goods 
show no change, and sales are holding 
up very well, considering the difficulty 
of getting supplies from the factories. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Small size carriage bolts, 20 per cent; large 
size carriage bolts, 15 per cent; small ma- 
chine bolts, 30 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 20 per cent: stove, 60 per cent; lag 


screws, 40 per cent; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Milk Cans.—Prices show no change 
from last week’s quotation, and sales 
show some increase. New stocks are 
slow in arriving, and present jobbers’ 
stocks are being drawn on heavily by 
the dealers. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Railroad, 5-gal. milk cans, $3.75 each; rail- 
road, 8-gal. milk cans, $4.60 each; railroad, 
10-gal. milk cans, $4.90 each. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—With 
the milder weather the sale of this 
class of goods has increased rapidly. 
Price is holding steady and strong, as 
last quoted. 


Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—There has been no change in 
prices, and the demand has shown a 
steady increase in the past few weeks. 
Galvanized products’ people are not ob- 
taining near enough material to care 
for their orders coming to them in the 
course of the month’s work. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint. single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28- 
ga., 3-in. corrugated, $9 per 100 ft.; elbows, 
3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Files—The price on files shows an 
upward revision, with the demand on the 


increase. Some goods are drifting 
through from the factories, but the 
present, condition of transportation 


facilities prevents the rapid delivery of 
all kinds of merchandise. 

stocks 
Riverside 
files, 58 per 


from local 
Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent: 
files, 45-5 per cent: Arcade 
cent, from standard |ists. 


We quote jobbers’ 


Freezers.—Sales of freezers are still 
slow, except from jobber to dealer, who 
is looking to his initial stock of goods 
of this description. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from 
White Mountain freezers, 
$290; 2-qt., $3.20; 3-qt., $4.05: 
6-qt., $6.25 8-qt., $8.10. 


local jobbers’ stocks 


each: 1-qt.. 
{-qt., $4.95 


Galvanized Ware.—Prices are steady 
and strong at last quotation, with goods 
still hard to locate. The manufacturers 
are having their troubles in attempting 
to get the raw material they need for 
filling orders. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stock 


Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12 per 
doz. ; standard No. 2 galvanized tubs, $13.50 
per doz.: standard No. 3 galvanized tubs 
$15.75 per doz.; heavy No. 1 galvanized 
tubs, $20.50 per doz.; heavy No. 2 galvan- 
ized tubs, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3 gal 
vanized tubs, $23.50 per doz.; standard 10- 
qt. galvanized pails, $4.20 per doz.; stand- 
ard 12-qt. galvanized pails, $4.60 per doz. ; 
standard 14-qt. galvanized pails, $5.20 per 
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doz.; stock 16-qt. galvanized pails, $7.80 
per doz.; stock 1%-qt. galvanized pails, 


$9.15 per doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Local jobbers of 
this class of goods are no better off 
now than some weeks ago. The demand 
seems to keep up and new supplies are 
very slow in coming. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength “A” grade glass, 76 per 
cent; double strength “A” grade glass, 78 
per cent Commercial putty in bladders, 
$5.15 per cwt. 

Hose.—There has been an increase 
on the price of hose on which these 
columns have been quoting. Factory 
shipments are months behind schedule, 
and the stocks on hand with the local 
jobbers have been the salvation of many 
dealers this spring. Sales are start- 
ing out in good shape for the year, and 
with plenty of stock to work from this 
should be a record year in sales. 

We quote from 
Competition, %-in., 
petition, %-in., 5 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
3-ply, 12c. per ft.; com- 
5-ply, l4c. per ft. 

Lawn Mowers.—A small advance will 
be noticed in the quotation below. Sales 
are beginning to show up in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and a few warm days 
will send the public scurrying for their 
lawn mowers and trimmers. 

We quote 


Philadelphia 
per cent; 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 
styles C& E& and K, 25 
Philadeiphia styles A, 20 per 


cent Riverside ball bearing, $7.40 each. 
Nails.—Some of the nail factories 


are beginning to make a little progress 
in the matter of catching up on some 
of their old orders, and are trying to 
make shipments to appease their trade. 
It is slow work in the production and 
transportation lines. Several weeks of 
good shipments would go far toward 
helping in this way. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.25 per keg base; 
cement coated nails, $5.50 per keg base. 

Netting.—Poultry still is proving an 
interesting proposition to many city 
dwellers, and sales of small quantities 
of netting to them amounts to a good 
total. Tennis courts require large 
amounts, also, so sales are very satis- 
factory. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Hexagon mesh poultry netting at 45 and 
5 per cent from standard lists. 

Paper.—The market on paper still is 
high and strong, with a promise of 
going still higher. Stocks are still low 
and broken, with an undiminished de- 
mand. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
sarret’s No. 2 tarred felt. $5.05 per ewt.; 
Zarret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 


per roll: Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll: No. 20 
red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll 

Planters.—Prices here show an up- 
ward revision, with sales at their best. 
The stocks of these goods seem to have 
taken care of the demand this season. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Acme potato planters, $10.75 per 
Acme corn planters, $10.50 per doz. 


stocks: 
doz. ; 


Registers.—Cal] for registers is keep- 
ing up to the level reached this year, 
due to the increase in the number of 
warm-air furnaces being installed. 
Prices show no change. 


stocks: 
standard 


We quote from local 
Registers at 20 per cent 
lists. 


jobbers’ 
from 


Repe.—Sales of rope have been very 
good this spring, and prices have kept 
steady and strong, with some indication 
of further advances. Stocks are not 
heavy, but seem to meet the demand. 





stocks: 
Colum- 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Columbian manila, 29c. lb. base; 
bian sisal, 20c. per lb. base. 

Sandpaper.—The demand for sand- 
paper seems to be on the increase, and 
the factories are unable to make much 
progress in catching up with the call. 
Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
fest grade flint paper, No. 1, $6 per ream; 
second grade. No. 1, $5.40 per ream; Gar- 
net, No. 1, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cords.—No further advances 
show on the price of cord, and the de- 
mand seems high as ever. Stocks im- 
prove but slowly. 








We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord, No. 8, $1.17 per lb.; 
cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—There is still a short- 
age of weights, as the foundries can 
make more money on higher grade cast- 
ings and keep busy all the time, and are 
inclined to give their attention to the 
better grade of work. Call is heavier 
than ever, with price unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cost iron sash weights, regular sizes, $4 
per cwt. 


Screws.—There is no change in the 
market on screws and the mills are 
doing what they can to make shipments. 
The demand is better than it was a few 
weeks ago, and local stocks are heavily 
taxed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat head bright wood screws, 79 per cent; 
round head blued wood screws, 65 per cent; 


lat head japanned wood screws, 60 per 
cent: flat head brass wood screws, 60 per 
cent; round hed brass wood screws, 55 


per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; 
brass machine screws, 40 per cent; cap 
screws, 50 per cent; set screws, 50 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Steel Sheets—Stocks are still low 
and broken, with no change in price. 


‘ 
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Jobbers cannot cover the demand and 
apportion their stocks as best they can 
to meet the demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28-gage galvanized steel sheets, $10.50 per 
100 Ib.; 28-gage black steel sheets, $9 per 
100 lb. 

Solder.— Market is unchanged on 
solder, and the call is still heavy. 
We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder at 42c. per Ib. 

Tacks.—Price is the same as last 
quoted on tacks, and call is at normal 
for this season of the year. 


Stocks 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


America cut, 8 0oz., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet, 
8 oz. 76c. per Ib.; double point, 11 oz., 
39144c. per Ib. 

Tin Plate—No further change has 
been made since the last one announced 
in these columns, and call is heavier 
than the supply so far. Mills are un- 
able to cover the demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $19 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $18.50 

Washers.—Sales of washers are keep- 
ing up to a high point, with no change 
in prices. Stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Wrought steel % in., $9 per cwt.; wrought 
steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—The shortage of this 
class of goods is still a handicap to 
both jobber and dealer, as sales are 
being lost all the time because stock 
cannot be obtained. Factories are try- 
ing to improve on shipments, but this 
seems almost impossible with freights 
in their present condition. 

We quote 
Fully bolted 
tubular steel 
garden, wood 
or $7 each 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 
wheelborrows, $56 per doz. ; 
wheelbirrows, $9.15 each; 
wheelbarrows, $81 per doz., 


Wire Cloth.—Stock is beginning to 
come through from the factories, but 
the demand still is far ahead of the 
supply. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
alumina, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, May 17, 1920. 
» USINESS in wholesale and retail 
hardware lines continues good, but is 
being: affected to some extent by general 
conditions resulting from the railroad 
strike. A large amount of merchandise 
consigned both to wholesalers and re- 
tailers is being heid up in transit from 
plants of the manufacturers, and these 
delays are interfering somewhat with 
business. Local jobbers find some im- 
provement in the railroad situation, and 
they are now able to ship out their 
orders fairly well, although they have 
been compelled to use motor trucks to 
some northern Ohio points and there are 
some delays due to the scarcity of labor 
in shipping departments. 

In spite of further price advances, 
many retailers are adopting more con- 
servative attitude in buying. Some feel 
that some of the recent price advances 
have hardly been justified and have been 


made because of the scarcity of goods. 
Most retailers have good stocks outside 
of a few items, and some are inclined to 
buy sparingly and plan to reduce their 
stocks to some extent. 

Retailers report a good demand for 
the general run of merchandise, and 
paints and oils are in heavy demand. 
Garden tools are not yet moving well 
with retailers, because of bad weather 
conditions. The demand for builders’ 
hardware is still good, but has eased up 
somewhat. The railroad situation has 
saused a scarcity of building material, 
and this with high prices has resulted 
in the postponement of considerable 
building work. 

Hardware manufacturers as a rule 
are sold up to the capacity of their 
plants, and there are no signs yet of 
improvement in deliveries. Jobbers 
have commenced to take orders for ice 
skates and snow shovels for fall ship- 
ment, and report a good demand for 




















May 20, 1920 


these. Cider mills and wine presses 
are in very active demand. 


Aluminum Ware.—A price advance of 
10 per cent has been made on the cast 
aluminum ware. Stamped aluminum 
ware is unchanged. 


Artificial Gas Fuel.—Prices on arti- 
ficial gas fuel have been advanced to 
$13.50 and $20 per thousand for-the No. 
1 and No. 2 grades respectively. 

Automcbile Tires and Accessories.— 
The railroad situation has affected the 
tire and accessory business, as jobbers 
are having trouble in making shipments 
and retailers are delaying the placing 
of orders. However, a moderate volume 
of business is coming out, and a great 
deal of activity is looked for as soon 
as transportation conditions improve. 
Jobbers’ stocks of tires are getting low 
and horns are hard to get, none being 
in stock except hand horns. 

Binder Twine.—Orders are still being 
booked in fair volume for binder twine 
for early delivery. Prices are un- 
changed at 15c. per lb., f.o.b. mill for 
best grades and 15%46c. for shipment 
from stock. 

Barb Wire.—Loca] mills are supplying 
the trade a little better than they have 
been, due doubtless to the fact that 
shipments of their product to outside 
distributive centers have been curtailed 
by the strike. There is a heavy demand 
and jobbers are shipping out all barb 
wire about as fast as received. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers” stocks 
in 80-rod spools as follows: Cattle wire, 
$4.25; hog wire, $4.55; American Special, 
$3.25. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The demand for 
builders’ hardware is still géod. There 
is a large amount of building work 
started last fall and for which hardware 
is now being purchased. However, new 
building work has fallen off because of 
the high prices and the easing up in 
the demand for builders’ hardware is 
expected late in the season. 

Bicycles.—Jobbers’ stocks of double 
bar bicycles are cleaned out, as they 
are unable to secure shipments from 
manufacturers. Stocks of single bar 
machines are still ample. 

Baseball Gocds.—Manufacturers are 
behind with shipments on _ baseball, 
gloves and mitts, and stocks of some of 
the jobbers are entirely gone. The de- 
mand is good. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt and nut manu- 
facturers are operating their plants at 
only about 70 per cent, because of the 
difficulty in getting raw material, and 
are getting further behind on _ ship- 
ments. Manufacturers’ prices are firmer. 
Some jobbers have advanced prices $1 a 
keg on hot pressed nuts. Other prices 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Machine 
bolts, large and small, 25 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts, large and small, 15 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 50 and 10: Ing bolts, 
40: hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon, 
keg lots, tapped, list; cold pressed nuts, 
$1 off list. 

Building Paper.—Prices on tar, rosin 
and waterproofed building paper and 
white sheeting paper have been ad- 
vanced 10 per cent. The demand is good 


and the supply is not very plentiful. 


Chain.—A price advance of 10 per 
cent has been made on halter and coil 
chain. 


Cast-Iron Cooking Ware.—A _ price 
advance of 10 per cent has been made 
on cast-iron cooking utensils. 


Electric Ranges.—An acute shortage 
of electric ranges has developed. Job- 
bers report that sales would be good 
were they able to fill orders. 


Electric Irons.—A price advance on 
Hot Point irons from $7.25 to $7.75 list 
becomes effective May 10. The demand 
is fair, but the trade is having trouble 
in getting shipments. 


Game Traps.—There is still some de- 
mand for game traps, although the buy- 
ing season is nearly over. Jobbers’ 
sales have been heavier than ever be- 
fore. 

Garden Tools.—There is still a good 
demand for garden tools and jobbers 
have sufficient stocks. Most business 
now is in the form of repeat orders. 


Glassware and Mountings.—The de- 
mand for Pyrex glass cooking ware is 
very heavy, and the manufacturers are 
way behind on shipments. A _ recent 
new product is mountings for Pyrex 
ware and dealers are finding this a line 
that is not only profitable, but for 
which there is a good demand. 


Lawn Mowers.—Jobbers report that 
there is still a good demand for lawn 
mowers, much of this being in the form 
of repeat orders, but the supply has 
become very scarce and retailers are 
compelled to take what they can get. 
There is a tendency among some manu- 
facturers to eliminate the cheaper type 
of mower. 

Machine Screws.—Machine screws are 
in good demand, but stocks are low. 
Jobbers quote iron machine screws at 
50 and 10 per cent discount, and brass 
screws at 50 per cent discount. 

Nails and Wire.—There is_ little 
change in the nail and wire situation. 
The demand is very heavy and as the 
supply is scarce jobbers are distributing 
their stocks the best they can by giving 
three to five kegs to a customer at a 


time. Prices which are unchanged are 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $4 per keg: No. 9 
galvanized wire, $320 to $4 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 9 annealed wire. $3.50 per 100 Ib.; 
cement-coated nails, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—Oil cook stoves 


continue to move well and the supply is 
scarce. Jobbers quote prices as follows: 


Two-burner, $13 each: three-burner, $17 
each; four-burner, $21.50 each 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.—The 
demand for poultry netting and wire 
cloth continues good, but the supply is 
very short. Shipments are slow, and 
some wire cloth shipments from the 
East are being held up by the railroad 
embargoes. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: Poultry netting, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent off list: 
wire cloth, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. for 12-mesh 
black and $3 for galvanized. 

Rope.—Rope is in very good demand, 
and the supply is somewhat scarce. 
Prices are unchanged. 
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best 
base 


of rope at 
and 28c. 


grades 
from mill 


quote 


Jobbers 
BT: Ib. 


27%c per 
from stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—A price advance of 
10c. per roll has been made on slate sur- 





face roofing. Other prices are un- 
changed. The demand is good. 

Second grade, light weight, $2.10 per 
roll; medium, $2.55 per roll; heavy, $3 per 
roll. Best grade, light weight, $2.35 per 
roll; medium. $2.75 per roll; heavy, $3.20 
per roll. Slate surface roofing, $3.40 per 
roll. 


Spool and Stove Pipe Wire.—A price 
advance of 10 per cent has been made 
on spool wire and stovepipe wire. 


Sheets.—Jobbers are able to get a few 
sheets and are shipping these out about 
as fast as received. Prices haye been 
advanced about 2c. per lb. 

Jobbers quote black sheets at 10%c. per 
Ib., and galvanized at 11'%c. 

Skates.—Jobbers have commenced to 
take orders for ice skates for next sea- 
son’s delivery, and retailers are buying 
quite freely. New prices effective May 
1 are an advance over last season’s 
prices. 

Jobbers quote Union Hardware Com- 
pany’s polished skates with screw clamps 
at $1.05, $1.30 and $1.85 for three popular 
grades. 

Snow Shovels.—New prices have been 
made on snow shovels for next season, 
and orders are being taken at these 
prices, which represent an advance over 
a year ago. 


Jobbers quote Owosso galvanized steel 


shovels as follows: No, 33, $14.25 per doz. ; 
No. 34, $16 per doz.; No. 35, $21.50 per 
doz. No. 1 wooden shovels, $6.50 per doz. ; 
No. 8, $8.50 per doz.; No. 04, $4.60 per doz 


Shovels.—The demand for shovels is 
heavy, and the supply short. 


Jobbers quote No. 2 shovels at $15 per 
doz. for fourth grade, $16.50 for second 
grade, and $19.50 for first grade 


Washing Machines.—A $15 advance to 
$165 list was made May 15 on the 
A. B. C. line of electric washing ma- 
chines. Present high prices are having 
some effect on the sale of washing ma- 
chines, but manufacturers are still far 
behind on shipments, and orders are 
being taken subject to prices prevailing 
at the time of shipment. 

Wire Rope Clamps.—A price advance 
of 20 per cent has been made on wire 
rope clamps. 


New York Cutlery Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGE 


New York, May 17, 1920 
N7O change has been felt in the local 
! cutlery market. Carving sets and 
table cutlery are in good demand, but 
most of the local jobbers are having 
difficulty filling orders because fac- 

tories are far behind on deliveries. 
The latest figures issued by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce report that during March of this 
year Germany sent into the United 
States 6,872 dozen pocket. knives; 16,- 
391 dozen razors and parts; 19,731 
dozen and shears, and 16,155 
dozen assorted items of cutlery. Eng- 
land during the same month sent us 
2,006 dozen pocket knives, 321 dozen 
razors and parts, 72 dozen scissors and 

shears and 640 dozen assorted items. 


scissors 
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No price changes of importance were 
reported by local jobbers during the 
past week. 


Carving Sets.—The approach of the 
June wedding season has apparently 
stimulated interest in this line. Prices 
so far are firm. 


Carving Sets.—Set consisting of knife, 
fork and steel, 8-in. forged steel blade, pol- 
ished stag handle, $3.25 per set. Three- 
piece set, 8-in. forged steel blade, genuine 
stag handles, sterling silver ferrules, $5.35 

Three-piece set, 9-in. forged steel 
genuine stag, fancy sterling silver 
bolster, $7 per set. 

Table Knives and Forks.—Tempered steel 
blades, full tang, 3 rivets, no bolster, white 
bone handle, 4 prongs, $1.90 per doz. pieces. 
Polished tempered steel blade, metal cap 
and bolster, ebony handle, 4-pronged fork, 
$3.25 fer doz. pieces. Forged steel blade, 
celluloid handle, solid bolster, highly pol- 
ished, $6.25 per doz. pieces. 

Butcher and Kitchen Knives.—The 
demand for both of these lines is in- 
creasing. The spring and summer or- 
ders are being received by local job- 
bers, who continually lament the fact 
that they are unable to get enough 
goods. 

Kitchen Knives.—Tempered steel blades, 
full polished, assorted styles, with enam- 
eled handles, $1.05 per doz. Forged steel 
blades, assorted styles, ebonized handles, 
$1.30 per doz. Crucible steel blades, 
in., assorted cocobolo box wood and ebony 
handles, brass rivets and burrs, $2.90 per 
doz. 

Butcher Kn'ves.—Crucible steel blade, 
extra finish, cocobolo handle, 3 brass rivets 
and burrs, 6-in., $4.20 per doz.; 7-in., $5.25 
per doz.; 8-in., $6.30 per doz. High-grade 
steel blades, scale tang, beech handle, 6-in., 
2.88 per doz.; 7-in., $3.67 per doz.; 8-in., 
$4.20 per doz.; 10-in., $7.35 per doz. 

Pocket Knives.—The demand for 
both jack and pen knives continues 
very active. Jobbers report that they 
cannot get enough goods tu even par- 
tially meet the local demand. Fac- 
tories are reported far behind on their 
regular production schedules. 


3% 


Standard American 2-bladed jack knife, 
34%-in. length, stag handles, brass lined, 
electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no 
cap, $11.50 per doz., with a discount of 5 
per cent for dozen lots or more. American 
jack knife, 3% in. long, stag handle, elec- 
tro silver bolsters and shield, brass lined, 
1 pen blade and 1 large clip, polished blade, 
$12.50 per doz., 5 per cent discount box 
lots. 

Boy Scout Knives.—Standard 
stag handles, brass lined, electro silver 
shield and shackle, contains punch, can 
opener, cap lifter, screw driver and 1 large 
polished blade, 3% in. long, $19 per doz., 
with a discount of 5 per cent for box lots. 

Pen Knives.—Pearl handle, 2-bladed pen 
knife, 3% in. long, German silver shield, 
brass lined, $22 per doz. Pearl handle, 4- 
bladed pen knife, German silver tips, brass 
lined, German silver shield, 1 large blade, 
2 small pen blades, 1 nail file, $30 per doz 


Scissors and Shears.—Interest is es- 
sentially firm in this line, but there is 
also a keenly felt shortage in many 
items. Cuticle scissors and small em- 
broidery scissors are especially in de- 
mand and hard to get. 

Trimmers. — Japanned handles, 6-in., 
$11.58 per doz.; 8-in., $14.53 per doz.; 10- 
in., $22.37 per doz. Nickel-plated trimmers, 
No. 136, 6-in., $13.58 per doz.; No. 138, 
8-in., $17.16 per doz.; No. 130, 10-in., $26.63 
per doz. 


Manicure Scissors.—No. 572%, 
doz.; No. 574%, $18.15 per doz. 

Nail Scissors.—No. 663%, $17.20 per doz. 

Ladies’ Oval Pattern Scissors.—Three-in., 
$11.17 per doz.; 5-in., $13.17 per doz.; 6-in., 
$14.63 per doz. 

Flat Pattern Ladies’ Scissors.—Five-in., 
$12.63 per doz.; 6-in., $13.58 per doz. 

Pocket Scissors.—Three and one-half in., 
$12.10 per doz.; 6-in., $12.63 per doz. 


pattern 


917.20 per 


Razors.—Interest is not as keen in 
this line as in some of the others. Some 
local dealers claim that the reason is 
that prices are high and that there are 
so many moderate priced safety razors 
on the market. 


Razors.—Old style open blade type, with 
rubber handles, full hollow ground, %-in., 
%-in., %-in., $21 per doz. Three-quarter 
hollow ground, %-in., %-in., %-in., $18 
per doz. Half hollow ground, %-in., %-in., 
%-in., $14 per doz. 

Paper Hangers’ Knives.—Forged steel 
blade, 3% in. long, 1% in, wide, polished 
maple handle, 1 doz. in box, round, $4.37 
per doz.; square, same, $4.37 per doz. 
Forged steel blade, taper rolled, 3% in. 
long, 1% in. wide, square point, polished 
maple handle, $5.70 per doz. 

Putty Knives.—Polished steel blade, 1% 
in., brass ferrule, stained cherry handle, 1 
doz. in box, $1 per doz. Forged steel blade, 
tempered, cocobolo handle, 3 rivets in han- 
dle, metal bolster, stiff blade, 1% in. long, 
$5.20 per doz.; 2-in. blade, $7.15 per doz. 
Flexible handle, 14% in. long, $5.85 per doz.; 
2-in. blade, $7.80 per doz. 

Scraping Knives.—Saw steel blade, 3% 
in. long, 2 rivets, hardwood handles, $1.10 
per doz. Scraping knives, forged steel 
blade, cocobolo handle, lap bolster, riveted, 
warranted, 3-in. blade, $9.20 per doz.; 4-in. 
blade, $12.08 per doz. 


Boston Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, May 8, 1920. 

Another week has passed without im- 
portant changes being made in local 
prices on ‘cutlery. One brand of bread 
knives has been advanced approximately 
10 per cent, but comparatively few 
houses carry it, consequently it has little 
weight as a market factor. The de- 
mand for cutlery is unusually good for 
this season of the year, and there have 
been some very satisfactory orders 
placed of late by so-called country re- 
tail hardware dealers who visit the 
Boston market about twice a year, and 
who are now buying for holiday wants. 
As is to be expected, one hears consider- 
able talk concerning increasing imports 
of German cutlery, but investigation 
fails to locate such stock in _ local 
stores. 

Snips.—Tinners’ No. 12, $1.21 each; No. 
10, $1.95; No. 9, $2.13; No. 8, $2.40; No. 7, 
$3.05. Dental snips, No. 0, $12.50 per doz.: 
a 913.70. Pocket snips, No. 13, $1.12 
eacn. 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss, standard 
embroidery (two sharp points), 3-in., $11.50 
list per doz.; 3%4-in., $12; 4-in., $12.40. 
Standard ladies’ (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $12.20 list per doz.; 5-in., 
$13.10; 6-in., $14.70. Pocket (two round 
points), 4-in., $11.50 list per doz.; 4%-in., 
$11.95; 5-in., $12.40. 3utton hole, 4%-in., 
$14.75 list per doz. Manicure, 3%-in., $16.35 
list per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $16.35 list per 
OZ. 

Shears.—High-grade, japanned, straight, 

6-in., $11 per doz.; 6%-in., 911.75: 7-in., 
$12.40; 71%4-in., $13.10; 8-in., $13.80; 8%4-In., 
$14.50; 9-in., $17.25; 10-in., $21.25; 11-in., 
$24.10; 12-in., $26.10; 13-in., $29.00. Nickel- 
plated, 6-in., $12.90 per doz.; 614-in., $13.90; 
7-in.. $14.85: 7%4-in., $15.50; 8-in., $16.30: 
81%-in., $17.25; 9-in., $20.50. Jananned bent 
trimmers, 9-in., $19.30 per doz.; 
$23.25; 11-in., $25.50; 12-in., $27.60; 
929.90. Zarber shears, French pattern, 
6%-in., $17.25 per doz.; 7-in., $18.40; 71%4- 
in., $19.50: 8-in., $21. Paper hangers’ 
shears, 12-in., $26 per doz.; 14-in., $32.90. 

Knives.—Butcher, beech handles, stand- 
and makes, 6-in., $3.25 to $3.75 per doz.; 
7-in., $4.50: 8-in., $6; 10-in., $8.50: 12-in., 
$12. Ebony handles, standard makes, 6-in., 
$6 per doz.; 7-in.. 97.25; 8-in., $9; 10-in., 
$12.50: 12-in., $15.50. 

Pocket Knives.—Standard two-blade cap, 
holster and shield, brass lined, desirable 
sizes, $19 to $11 per doz.: less desirable 
kinds, bolster and shield, $9: steel lines, 
3%4-in., two blades, $5.50 to $5.75. 

Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. 1|1, 
$12.75; No. 2, $16, list discount, 25 per cent. 


2.495 
Hair clippers, $1.25 to $3.75 each. 
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Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, 35 
to %.50; traveling sets, $16 to $27, less 25 
per cent discount; Auto-strop, regular sets, 
$5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 sets, 
$8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than dozen 
lots; Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in dozen lots 
and $9 in less than dozen lots. 

Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less than 
gross lots, 35c. per set; in one gross lots, 
33c. per set; in three gross lots, 3lc. per 
set. Ever Ready, in less than gross lots, 
29c. per set; in six gross lots or more, 27c. 
per set. 


Cleveland Paint Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGz, 
Cleveland, May 17, 1920 

A shortage in paint and varnishes 
has developed because of the railroad 
freight situation. The local manufac- 
turers are having trouble both in get- 
ting raw materials and in making ship- 
ments, and shipments from other manu- 
facturers are being delayed so that 
jobbers’ stocks are short. There is also 
an acute shortage of colors in oil. The 
demand for paints continues very 
good. Prices generally are unchanged, 
although a number of manufacturers 
have advanced prices on paints and var- 
nishes in cans smaller than a half gal- 
lon. 

We quote best quality of mixed paints 
from local jobbers’ stocks at $4 per gal. 
for color and $4.25 for white. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil is in fair 
demand, but stocks are getting low. 
Prices have not changed recently. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks at $2 per 
gallon for raw oil and $2.02 for boiled oil 

Turpentine.—The demand for turpen- 
tine has improved, but is still below 
normal. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote turpentine at $2.51 in bar- 
rel lots. 

White Lead.—There is an acute short- 
age in white lead, because of embargoes 
which are preventing shipments to this 
city. The demand is in excess of the 
supply, and some painters are using 
mixed paints because they are unable to 
secure white lead. The regular prices 
are unchanged, but one jobber is re- 
ported to be making sales at prices 
considerably higher than the regular 
quotations. 


We quote pure white lead at 15%c 
Ib., in 100-lb. kegs. 


per 


Southern Dealers Meet 
(Continued from page 93) 

President, O. K. Jones, Sweet- 
water, Tenn.; first vice-pres., Fred 
Young, Lake City, Fla.; second 
vice-president, H. O. Dowling, 
Ozark, Ala.; sec. and treas., Walter 
Harlan, Atlanta, Ga., who was re- 
elected for the sixth time. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee newly elected were as fol- 
lows: S. Kendrick Guernsey, Or- 
lando, Fla.; J. W. Taylor, Winches- 
ter, Tenn. Hold-over members are: 
R. E. Jarman, Jr., Boxley, Ga.; R. 
W. Hatcher, Milledgeville, Ga.; G. 
S. Meserve, St. Augustine, Fla.; 
Hugh C. Ross, Jackson, Tenn.; J. 
B. Morton, Bessemer, Ala.; J. R. 
Gamble, Montgomery, Ala. 
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This is the fifth advertisement 
in the big McKinney Campaign 
: tointerest Architectsand Builders. 
HE Architect or Builder who McKinney Hinges and Butts It appears in the May issues of 
insists npon the best builds for —~ blend artistically with any ari hitec all the large magazines which 
permanence. ‘Whether it be tural design. Whether it he mass } eo his bie cl F 
cement, brick, steel or hardware door or sm ement window, &o direct to this big class of ainge 
fixtures, there is always one brand there is a Mc K ney Hinve to fit i buyers. Other advertisements are 
| or make which towers above all = They fill every hinve need! i appearing in current issues of 
* others for quality. So it is with Pid nanie Me Kinnee sire ened if The Saturday Evening Post and 
| hinges! 7 OG So PRT denes ee | The Literary Digest. In all, more 
| | McKinney Hinges and Butts manent hinge service throughout | than 9,000. 000 readers will 
||| have filled every hinge need for fifty ser li this month le arn more about the 
years. During this time they have If youdo not have the McKinney | importance of hinges. You can 
I established an enviable record. The catalog in your files we w Ws | make these advertisements work 
\| name McKinney on a hinge or butt ou the latest editi j ‘ T. 3 : ‘oh 
| marks it asa standard product—fit to vays helpful in vis Jor you. ~ store up tight 
| serveeffectivelyand noiselessly wher- y the best answer t nye to this National Advertising 
i ever ahinge is needed. They with- — questions, matching artistic plans | Campaign. Talk McKinney! 
| stand constant strain and never sag. and meeting standard hinge needs | L 
I 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO Pier burgh 
| | Western Office, State Lake Bldg xport Rey 
| 
| MCKIN NEY 
Hinges and Butts 
| | Alse manufactuzers of McKinney garage and farm building dee 
} i hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One~Man Trucks . | 
ada NE Oa : : i | 
© 
A gain— 
The biggest class of hinge buyers—Archi- Other nation-wide advertising, aimed at the 
tects and Builders—will read the above ad- _ general hinge-buying public, isgiving wide pub- 


vertisement. It is the fifth in the attractive licity toMc Kinney Products. Besureyour store 
series to make them realize the importance _ is recognized as McKinney Headquarters in 
of using only the best hinges—those your locality. Take advantage of this national 
stamped with the name McKinney. hinge advertising. Tie your store up to it! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 
Export Representation. 


Alse manufacturers of Cc 
McKinney garage and 


farm building door- 


hardware, furniture e 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. In es an uU S 








Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Belt Power Unit 


Use your auto to grind feed, saw 
wood, fill silos, bale hay, pump water 
and on any work needing power for 
a belt line. You can do all this and 
more say the Belt-Power Unit Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., if you use their 
Belt-Power Unit. 

This equipment consists of a lower 


frame adjustable to various widths on, 


which is supported a swinging frame, 
carrying drive shaft with three pulleys 
and pivoting at the forward end of the 
main frame at a height of 45 degrees. 


j Pst Sade: i 





Belt Power Unit Applied 


By lifting the shaft the forward ends 
of the channel irons are thrown down, 
so that they will go under the rear axle 
of the automobile; then by pushing 
down on the shaft the car is jacked 
up off the ground and slides down the 
incline of the frame until the wheels 
are in contact with the outside pulleys 
of the shaft. 

The loosed connection between the 
channels and the main frame at the 
pivoting points, enables the shaft to 


find its own alignment, which is said 
to prevent binding in the bearings. 

The purpose of the machine is to en- 
able the use of the automobile for sta- 
tionary engine work and the principle 
is to jack up the rear end of the car 
in such a way that the two rear wheels 
rest upon the pulleys at the outside of 
the shaft. In the center of this shaft 
is the belt pulley which drives the other 
machinery. It is claimed that both auto 
wheels drive the pulleys direct with 
no harm to tires or differential. 

The wide range of power offered 
through the transmission of a car is 
one of the advantages featured by the 
manufacturer, wlio claims that the Belt 
Power Unit has been successful and 
practical with hay balers, grain blow- 
ers, crushers, ensilage cutters, and 
such machinery. 


Stanley Garden Plow 


The Stanley garden plow is made by 
Stanley and Taylor, Earlham, Iowa, 
and is said to be the lightest plow on 
the market. It weighs 17 pounds. 

With the exception of the wooden 














Stanley Garden Plow 


handles, the plow is made entirely of 
steel. The wheel is 20 inches in diam- 
eter and runs on chilled steel bearings 
instead of a bolt. The maker says that 
this feature allows easy operation. The 
handles are equipped’ with easy grips 


spaced at a natural convenient interval. 
The plow has three beams, instead of 
the customary one. The two outer 
beams are pivoted, being locked with a 
wing nut and a square steel washer. 
These beams may be raised, the center 
beam equipped with a large, triangular 
marking shovel for planting. 

This plow may be equipped with the 
usual plow attachments. 


Arrow-Boi-Toi 


The Arrow-Boi-Toi, a new adjust- 
able foot propelled vehicle for ch‘ldren. 
is made by the Arrow Toy Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The body of the toy is finished in 
natural lemon stain, the wheels are 
stained Royal Blue. The entire toy is 


Arrow-Boi-Toi Extended 


covered with varnish. The wheels are 
constructed of selected maple, scientifi- 
cally kiln dried. The steering post 1s 
made of hardwood, in one piece. In the 
front are two wheels which, it is said 
keep the vehicle from side tipping, the 
back wheels are set far enough to the 
rear, to avoid possible back tipping. 

The illustration shows the toy ex- 
tended full size. To raise or lower the 
seat, adjusting screws are removed, and 
the adjustment made. 


Reading matter continued on page 116 
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a. Left the Door Open— 


* Spillane in Philadelphia Ledger. 


It was on a Paoli local. The mercury was around 10 
degrees above zero. At Overbrook a considerable number 
of persons alighted. The last one to leave the car in which 


sat a tired man who had worked hard all day was a lady. 
She failed to close the door. 


When the train started up again a cold blast swept through the car. Everyone shivered, 
especially a middle-aged woman who was quite handsomely dressed. 

The tired man got up, walked forward, closed the door and, as he returned to his seat and 
resumed reading his evening paper, the middle-aged woman bowed her grateful acknowledgment. 


At Merion another bunch departed by that front door. The last of the lot was a girl of 
eighteen or twenty. 


She failed to close the door. 

When the train started, a cold blast raced through the car. The middle-aged woman shivered. 

The tired man got up and, meanwhile saying things to himself, closed the door. 

The middle-aged woman gave a kind glance to him. He resumed his reading. 

At Narberth others got out. The sternmost was a male person. He failed to close the door. 

The middle-aged lady said something about rude, thoughtless, selfish men. Meanwhile she 
engaged in a shiver or two. 


When the icy wind blew through the car again, the tired man got up, slammed his paper down 
on the seat, made a few remarks in Choctaw or some other language and slammed the door shut 
with noble vigor. 

The middle-aged lady looked at him as if she agreed with what he said, 
even if she didn’t understand the language he spoke. 


No one got off at Wynnewood. 


At Ardmore the middle-aged woman got up and left the train by the 
front door. 


She left the door open. 
At Haversford the tired man got off the train. 
He closed the door. 


Moral: Yes, that’s it. You guessed it right the very first time. 





DON’T CLOSE THE DOOR—HAVE AN R-W 
DOOR CHECK CLOSE IT. 











Write for folder UF-12 


(0. WiLooe = 
‘A Hanger for any Door that Slides.’ RAV 
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St. Louis Battery Charger 

The St. Louis Type MU Rectifier is 
made by the St, Louis Electrical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., and is an individual 
charging outfit for use of the car owner 
or garage. It is designed to charge 
one 6 volt battery at a 6 ampere rate, 
from a regular alternating current. It 
may also be furnished to charge a 12 
volt battery at a 3 ampere rate. 

All parts are completely enclosed and 
built to Underwriters specifications. A 
meter is provided and all parts ar- 
ranged to make handling convenient. 
The charger may be hung on the wall 
or carried to any car and connected to 
a convenient socket, and the battery 
be recharged. Wher than one 
battery is to be charged the required 
number of charges may be mounted 
along the wall. 

The charger automatically cuts off 
connection with the battery if the cur- 
rent fails, that is to say if the current 
stops the battery will not run down 


more 











St. Louis Type MU Rectifier 


through discharge. The manufacturer 
guarantees the charger for one year 
and also says that the operating ex- 
pense is very low. Maintainance or 
repair is reasonable both in price and 
energy. 

The same company makes larger out- 





fits of the motor generator type, that 
will charge quite a number of batteries 
at one time. 


Overland “Four” Bumper 


The new Wayne bumper is made by 
the Wayne Bumper Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and is designed expressly for the 
new Overland “Four.” 

Representatives of the Willys-Over 








Wayne Bumper in Place 


land Co. have fully endorsed the 
Wayne bumper and say that it meets 
every requirement of strength and 
beauty. It is said to be simple of con- 
struction, strong and durable, easy to 
attach and neat in appearance. All of 
the bolts, braces, etc., are covered by 
the pan covering the springs. This 
feature is said to give the impression 
that the bumper actually “grew” on 
the car. 

As the illustration shows, all bolts 
and clamps are covered when the pan 
is in place. To apply it is not neces- 
sary to make any changes in the struc- 
ture of the car. The maker says that 
with aid of a wrench the new bumper 
may be applied in about ten minutes. 


Royal External Emergency 
Brake 


The Royal External Emergency 
Brake is made by The Raybestos Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn., and is designed for 
use on the Ford car. 

The brake is constructed of rolled 
steel, of sufficient weight, and is covered 
with a rust-resisting compound. An 


= 


Royal Brake for Fords 


adjusting nut allows the user to keep 
the brake at the right tension. It is 
said that only a wrench is required to 
install this brake, as it fits the studs 
of the Ford brake housing. This brake 
is lined with Raybestos and substitutes 
the internal expansion brakes. 


Universal Safety Mat 
The Universal Safety Mat is a new 
product of the “X” Laboratories, New 
York City. 
It is claimed to be elastic and prac- 


tically wearproof. The base is made of 
highly polished aluminum. The nine 

















Universal Safety Mat 


heavy rubber ribs are tightly clamped 
to make loosening impossible. These 
ribs are made unusually high, forming 
deep channels, to scrape all mud and 
dirt off the shoes. 


Reading matter continued on page 118 
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Some Plugs 

Make Trouble - 
HERCULES 5 
Makes Profits! 


By delivering the best 
of value in every plug 
Hercules builds you up 


more satisfied customers. 

The HERCULES is a compression tight 
spark plug. The stone porcelain insula 
Millions of car owners sors eliminate breakage. Millions now 
are ready now to— in use are proving the better value m 
“Equip complete with efficiency and service. Size charts sent 
Hercules.” on request. Eclipse Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Indianapolis, Sy Sem 


Seven million readers eu. f£ 97 ee es: 
F7hsk Gaur Dealer Far 
of leading general and od 


farm publications are 
learning of them. 


your store and the Her- 


Display features for G IANT §S PAR K PLUG Ss 


pi 
e 





cules Sales Policy keep 
them moving. 


This is another of the thirty million 
Hercules Advertisements’ that will 
reach every car owner through the 
leading weekly and monthly maga- 
zines and farm papers during 1920. 


Ask us about them. 


Eclipse Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, U.S. A. Makers of 


HERCULES 


GIANT SPARK PLUGS 





Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL—Walker & 
Broderick are purchasers of the stock 
of J. B. Niderost & Son at 4107 Twenty- 
fourth Street. 

MoNTICELLO, IowA.—Ricklef’s Hard- 
ware requests catalogs on automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and t.n sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games and washing machines. 

CoLumBus, IND.—The Columbia 
Hardware & Furniture Company has 
succeeded to the business of J. G. 
Schwartskopf Furniture & Hardware. 
Its stock consists of a complete line 
of furniture, hardware and implements, 
on which catalogs are requested. 


GRUNDY CENTER, Iowa.—C. C. Pettit 
and W. E. Morhison have disposed of 
their stock to James Dalgliesh and 
Clyde Smith. 

MoRNING Sun, Iowa.—F red C. Selzer 
has sold his hardware stock. 

MouNT PLEASANT, MICH. — The 
Mount Pleasant Hardware & Furniture 
Company is purchaser of the Foster 
Furniture & Hardware Company stock. 

ParK Rapips, MINN.—The Hinds 


Hardware Company, new owner of the 
stock of Joseph Braher, requests cata- 


logs on the following lines: Baseball 
goods, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehi- 
cles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness goods, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop and 
washing machines. 

McCase, Mont —Charles W. Nelson 
has opened a store here, carrying a 
stock of belting and packing, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream _ separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, gaso- 
line engines, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, tin shop, toys, 
games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. , 


BRIDGEPORT, NEB,—The hardware 
business “of ~ Beerling “& Scott ° has 


changed hands. T. B. Manning is the 


new owner. 


NorRFOLK, NeEB—Kruetzfeldt Bros. 
have taken over the stock and business 
of John Friday. 


Loup City, NeB—The S. E. Galla- 
way Hardware Company requests 
catalogs on the following items: Auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, 
games, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


VENANGO, NEB—The Andrews Com- 
pany, doing business as the Cash Hard- 
ware Company, has commenced business 
here, handling a line of the following, 
on which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware and washing ma- 
chines. 

GENESEO, N. Y.—F. G. Batchellor 
& Co. have bought the stock of the 
Younge Hardware Company and the 
implement business of Snath & White, 
and will consolidate both stocks. The 
new owners plan on making several 
improvements in the store, and request 
catalogs on automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shon, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 


BrockeT, N. D.—Schuldt Bros. have 
sold out to Knudson & Hutchinson, 
who request catalogs on baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
buggy whips; builders’ hardware, build- 
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ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and, cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop, toys, games and washing 
machines. 

FREDERICK, OKLA—C. K. Norman 
has disposed of his interest in the 
Frederick Hardware Company to his 
partners, E. J. Cowen and R. E. Young, 
who will continue the business under 
the old firm name. Catalogs requested 
on the following: Automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fix- 
tures, telting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

PENDLETON, ORE.—Geo. C. Baer & 
Co. are making extensive improvements 
in their store at 641-647 Main Street, 
and request catalogs on electrical house- 
hold specialties. 

WASHINGTON, PA —George L. Hayes 
has bought the Parker & Gamble hard- 
ward store at 50 North Main Street. 
He will continue business under the 
name of the Phoenix Hardware Store. 

YOUNGSVILLE, PA—The hardware 
store owned by the late W. J. Mead 
has been sold and is now known as 
the W. J. Mead Hardware Company. 

EsTILL, S. C.—The W. E. Peeples 
Auto Company and the B. J. Peeples 
Hardware Company of Lena, have con- 
solidated as the Peeples Hardware & 
Automobile Company, and_ request 
catalogs on a general line of hardware 
and automobile accessories. 

GREENWOOD, S. C.—The Planters 
Hardware Company is successor to 
L. C. Craig. 

BLOOMING GROVE, TEX.—The Hadem 
Smith Hardware Company has changed 
its name to the Walker Langston Hard- 
ware Company. 

BRENHAM, TEx.— The Lindemann 
hardware store has been purchased 
from the estate of the late August 
Lindemann by Pete Krerowicz. 

MINERAL WELLS, TEX —The Brewer 
& Watson hardware store has_ been 
bought by the Frantz-Pickard Hard- 
ware Company. of Weatherford. The 
store will be operated as-a branch es- 
tablishment of the Wéatherford house 








